Notice to reader: When you finish read- 
ing this magazine place a one-cent stamp 
on this notice, hand same to any postal 
employe and it will be placed in the 
hands of our soldiers and sailors at the 
front. No wrapping—no address. 

A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
MAKING AND 


HOME 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
| Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


| REFRIGERATORS 
| 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. | 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York | 


| HOUSES SUPPLYING _ 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
Dry Goods. | 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 Foutron Srrepr, Brooxtrn, N. Y. 


Groceries. ; 
SEEMAN BROS., 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems. 
LOCEKYT’90D & ALMQUTIST, Inc., 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Reduce Your Cost of Living! 


HE increasingly high cost of living can be re- 

duced at once only by the application of 

Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the housekeeper 
an interesting profession instead of deadening 
drudgery. 

The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by leading 
teachers, especially for home study. They have been 
tested and proved by over 25,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 

The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the 
school, “The Profession of Home-Making,”’ will be sent on 


request. Address a postcard or note—A.S.H.E.. 519 West 
69th Street, Chicago, Ill. f 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
threws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


new. Insist on seeing our tracie 


mark and name—Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 


lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


SECOND EDITION—REVISED 


THE NORMAL LIFE 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Adopted as a text-book in Red Cross and university classes and in schools for 


training social workers. 
THE SURVEY 


Price, $1.25 


112 EAST 19 STREET 


By Mail, $1.35 
- NEW YORK 


NEWTON! D. BAKER, Secretary of War, Speaking on War-Camp Community-Recreation Service at the 
National Conference at Washington, October 23, Outlined the Need for the Service in the Following Words: 


“The attitude of the community has got to be continuous and growing in its hospitality and in its conscientious recognition of the 
right way of solving the problem of the soldier. These boys are going to France; they are going to face conditions that we do not like 
to talk about, that we do not like to think about. They are going into a heroic enterprise, and heroic enterprises involve sacrifices. I 
want them armed; I want them adequately armed and clothed by their Government; but I want them to have invisible armor to take 
with them. I want them to have an armor made up of a set of social habits replacing. those of their homes and communities, a set of 
social habits and a state of social mind born in the training camps, a new soldier state of mind, so that when they get overseas and are 
removed from the reach of our comforting and restraining and helpful hand,they will have gotten such a state of habits as will constitute 
a moral and intellectual armor for their protection overseas. You are the makers of that armor.” 
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You are asked to contribute to the War Camp Community Recreation Fund 
because broad, national support is necessary to the success of the undertaking. 
You are really contributing hours of sunshine and recreative pleasure to the boys 
who are enroute to battlefield trenches. It is a very satisfying feeling to know that 
you, personally, have been instrumental in keeping these brave lads safer from moral harm 
than an army has ever been before. Your contribution buys the brighter side of warfare— 
dances in private homes, fellowship in clubs, athletic tournaments, choruses. It means that 
there will always be a SAFE place for that boy to go. Let there be material help in the out- 
stretched hand of friendship. 
National Headquarters of the War Camp Community Recreation Fund, 1210 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Contri- 
butions should be made payable to the order of the National Treasurer of the Fund, Mr. Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York City. 
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MERICANS abroad invariably express their astonish- 
A ment .at the low price of books in Europe as com- 
pared with prices in the United States. In England, 
France, Germany, Russia, they find low-priced editions of 
practically every author who has achieved literary p1om’- 
nence. Innumerable ‘“‘libraries” are published in Eng!ind 
and on the Continent to retail (according to the binding 
and quality of the book) at seventy-five cents and less. 
These series contain not merely popular reprints of popular 
fiction, but the masterpieces of Strindberg, Nietzsche, Ana- 
tole France, Oscar Wilde, Shaw, Maeterlinck, Dostoyevsky, 
Turgenev, and others. Books by these authors retail in 
the United States in ordinary cloth binding from $1.25 to 
$1.75. American publishers, asked to explain this situation, 
have said there was not in the United States a sufficiently 
large demand to justify the publication of low-priced 
editions. 


Two young men planning to enter the publishing busi- 
ness did not accept this estimate as correct. “They asked 
themselves what had contributed to the success of these 
libraries abroad and why nothing similar had been done 
here. 


This was the situation as they analyzed it: Books to 
retail at low prices must be manufactured in large quanti- 
ties and without speculative risk. 


For the last twenty years the book publishing business of 
the United States has been in the thrall of the “‘best sellers.” 
The commercial possibilities of popular fiction proved a 
temptation too strong for American publishers to resist. 
Literary standards were swept aside in the attempt to issue 
what the public wanted. Publishers became caterers to 
popular taste, and the energy of authors was diverted to 
supply soothing syrup literature for tired business men and 
bonbon fiction for ladies of leisure. ‘The honey of literature 
was neglected for the saccharine of commercialism. The 
short story, the novel, drama, poetry, each had its day and 
its fashion. “The successful publisher had to be awake to 
the public mood of the moment. 


But in the matter of public taste there is no certainty. 
Catering to the public is a speculation and every success 
involves a dozen failures. Just so long as the business of 
book publishing remains speculative the book buyer must 
pay the losses of bad speculation. 


To the two prospective publishers good literature seemed 
pre-eminently non-speculative. But they still had to learn 
whether it could be sold in sufficiently large quantity to 
manufacture at lowest cost. “The judgment of American 
publishers was adverse, but these two men were idealists 
and optimists. They were convinced that American appre- 
ciation of good literature would be no less than that of the 
peoples of Europe. General and widespread appreciation of 
good literature they felt had been thwarted in the United 
States by the high cost of good books. 


These two young men planned a series of books that was 
to be attractively made and that would give Americans 
everything that foreign libraries gave the people of Europe. 
They started The Modern Library in the Spring of 1917 
with twelve titles by such representative modern authors as 
H. G. Wells, Anatole France, Maeterlinck, Strindberg, 
Oscar Wilde, Kipling, Dostoyevsky, de Maupassant, etc. 
These books were bound in a beautiful limp Croft leather 
with title stamped in gold, printed on good quality paper in 
large type and made to retail for sixty cents per volume. 


Hand bound, limp croftleather, at all book-stores, 60c a volume. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, Dept. A, 
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The High Cost of Good Literature 


The success of the series was immediate. Letters poured 
into their office. Some marvelled that they could publish 
such attractive books at such moderate prices. Others. 
wrote to give encouragement to the new venture. Literary 
critics hailed The Modern Library as “The most important 
publishing event of 1917.” 

Clifford Smyth, literary editor of the New York Times, 
wrote: “If real merit in typography, binding, convenience, 
and—best of all—subject-matter, counts for anything, these 
books .are certainly deserving of a fine measure of success. 
‘They fill a need that is not quite covered, so far as I have 
observed, by any other publication in the field just now.” 

William Marion Reedy, J. B. Kerfoot, H. L. Mencken, 
W. H. Wright, and a hundred other critics in periodicals 
throughout the country, joined in praise of The Modern 
Library. 

In the summer six new titles were added to the series, 
each an example of the finest literary achievement. Among 
them a collection of the best Russian short stories, edited 
by Thomas Seltzer, and so arranged as to give the historical 
development of the short story in Russia. This volume in- 
cludes nineteen Russian masterpieces, many of which have 
never appeared in English before. Also ‘““The Way of All 
Flesh,” by Samuel Butler, which Arnold Bennett has called 
the greatest novel of the nineteenth century. . 

There are now thirty-five titles in The Modern Library 
and none that any cultured man can afford to be without. 
Each book is beautifully and substantially bound in limp 
Croftleather, is printed clearly on good paper, and many 
containing an illuminating introduction by either Arthur 
Symons, Ernest Rhys, Padraic Colum, W. H. Wright, H. 
L. Mencken, Joyce Kilmer or Lafcadio Hearn. And they 


are only sixty cents. 


We give herewith a complete list of titles now ready: 


MemOSCAT MVM Ciel n, rots (etelelew ele nla! svulolajeiavevofel-Cele oi sretvrecestetajetoterale oie Dorian Gray 
Zee RUIGISE pp OUT DELS wletelelaistal= miatel= -ietel fated is! ates efetele'vielolareieisiclsi «isle Married 
SPR ITAY Ac Ce ICAP 110 Siaise,ctaveyeteua cle: oke\e isle eelelansie excieieta eteter arenes Soldiers Three 
AMMA As OLE V.CLISOTI teks eieje:s a/e aisle) oNo, ol ataiercteveishs siete etevsre tieraite Treasure Island 
Bameboe Gr, Wiel1S «aia 'cie.c miele slerett DE obRBD cs Soe bo and Ac The War in the Air 
: With a New Preface 
6. Henrik Ibsen... A Doll’s House, Ghosts, An Enemy of the People 
Meme ALO CPI A NIC Cees teehee treaties lo. aizsvelalevelelsicimernis cictereeeiore The Red Lily 
8. De Maupassant........ -Mademoiselle Fifi and 12 Other Stories 
Orebimednich Nietzsche. ans ijtieew sce ssieee sjenelenie Thus Spake Zarathustra 
TOWNEND OrMDOStOVEVSKY «iio civ srcieied. oo cyeloiunipia cevawale Wolo cern Poor People 
: Introduction by THOMAS SELTZER 
11. Maurice Maeterlinck...... A Miracle of St. Antony and 5 Other Plays 
LOURAttRur Schopenhauer. .:55:.)c:5.< se iclelsls enc sae Studies in Pessimism 
Introduction by T. B. SAUNDERS 
BEY, Soren lt J}0n0 (5 Oke COAG OA CR ORC aoe oor mene ae Way of All Flesh 


T4reGeonge mWeredltian vc. -nunlsiri/elelolever sie s)'e.cis aletenencs« Diana of the Crossways 
Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS 
jegoeorze Bermard Shaw... sieves secs bla eeiclae An Unsocial Socialist 
NGUEGeor een MOGne cir. eseclettale\s ie alate cvsie ats bicte Confessions of a Young Man 
Introduction by eee ne ger 
PP SMD OMAGH ERAT OY crctagis Atecvelcloiye stasis sia ene he Mayor of Casterbridge 
Introduction te JOYCE LMon 
18. Edited by Thomas Seltzer.. -Best Russian Short Stories 
19. Oscar IWialderjemoiicn wise «rie cre Poems 
oes Good and Evil 
Introduction by WILLARD H. WRIGH 
CU PUM SCTE Nem cate a sivsaialers'c. «7s fn «.s, e piWki secede wrae tee Lames 
Introduction by THOMAS SELTZER 


Fathers and Sons 


QUIS TOLE PE TANCES fists csi cis cule v's ties The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 
Preface by LAFCADIO HEARN 
SBE STI TIVES ater aye) ate at ovo.e,o oie.n io este. uc larntern taker arntche ee eRe arco hers eicla DSS Poems 
Introduction by ERNEST RHYS 
25 SOWED Dean Lowell’. cis.actvveiate atenalehieeeoi Hazard of New Fortunes 
Introduction by ALEXANDER HARVEY 
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Reeceecnos by CLARENCE DAY, Jr. 
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Anatole and Other Plays 
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A Dreamer’s Tales 

Introduction by PADRAIC COLUM 
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37. Haeckel, - Evolution in Modern Thought 


By mail 6c extra. 


27. H. G. Wells.: 
28. Flaubert....... 
30. James Stephens.. 
31. Anton Chekhov........ 
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Crutches into Plowshares 


A Lesson for the United States in the 
Reconstruction of Canadian War Cripples 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


ACTING DIRECTOR RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


ILES from any settlement, plowing up virgin 
prairie with powerful gasoline tractors and gang 
plows—this was my first view of the training for 
disabled Canadian soldiers in the Province of 

Alberta. There was no need to ask if the work were practical. 
The “boys,” as the returned soldiers are popularly known in 
the dominion, were out on the land doing a full day’s work, 
with almost no assistance from the instructor who was with 
them, and under conditions fully as difficult as they would 
encounter in actual labor on a farm. 
_ This was the class in “gas engineering, with special 
attention to tractor practice.” The average course in this 
subject is about nine months in length, during which time the 
men learn both the theory and operation of a gasoline engine. 
They start on the floor of the shop with a stationary machine, 
which they take apart and put together again; which the 
instructor puts out of gear, for the men to locate the trouble 
and make the indicated repairs or adjustments. At the same 
time the men are receiving instruction in such simple features 
of mathematics and engineering drafting as will be of help 
to them. 

But this is one of the last stages in the preparation of the 
disabled soldier for return to civilian life. “There are many 
others that go before. 

When the men of the Canadian forces, crippled in action, 
began to return from the front, it was decided that the nation 
owed them a duty which could not be discharged by mere 
pension award. ‘The Military Hospitals Commission was 
created to provide for these soldiers such convalescent care 
as would put them in as good physical condition as possible, 
and such vocational training as would fit them again to become 
productive members of the community [see the SuRvEy for 
April 7, 1917]. This was a new theory of governmental 
responsibility to the ex-soldier, and, in common with the other 
belligerent countries, Canada had to do pioneer work in the 
development of the system. Progress has very naturally been 
slow; in fact, in some parts of the dominion the complete or- 
ganization of the work has not yet been effected. 


The Survey, November 3, 1917, Volume 39, No. 5. 112 East 19 street, New York city 


The clearest conception of the Canadian plan can be gained 
from a study of its working in some specific district, and the 
most favorable for this purpose is the Province of Alberta. It 
seems ‘that many of the first enlistments in the Canadian ex- 
peditionary force came from the West, and many of the earlier 
returns were in consequence first received there. 

The injured men receive their early surgical treatment in 
the base hospitals in France and England, but as soon as prac- 
tical, the more serious cases are invalided home. ‘The hospital 
ships and transports usually disembark at an immense dis- 
charge depot in Quebec. Here the men are classified into spe- 
cific medical categories, and, so far as possible, those of no 
further military usefulness are distributed to their own home 
districts. “There is granted at once a furlough of from one to 
two weeks to enable the soldier to visit his family; he then 
returns to the convalescent center to which he has been 
assigned. 

A soldier who enlisted in southern Alberta is assigned to 
the Ogden Military Convalescent Hospital at Ogden, a 
suburb of Calgary. The building utilized by this institution 
was formerly a hotel which, due to miscalculations regarding 
the direction of real estate development, was not being used 
at the time the war opened. There is also an annex, a store 
building made over into dormitories. 

The main building contains the administration offices, small 
wards and private rooms, quarters for massage, electrical work, 
and other medical treatment, general dining-room and kitchen, 
diet kitchen, bowling alley, library, a lobby of generous dimen- 
sion, and three classrooms. In the annex there is also a car-. 
penter shop, in addition to dormitories and rooms. Cases re- 
quiring more or less active medical treatment are housed in 
the main building; men in an advanced stage of convalescence 
live in the annex across the street. 

The institution is military in organization and discipline. 
Though the Military Hospitals Commission is a civilian body 
and a separate department of the government, it was thought 
wise arbitrarily to attach to it a military auxiliary known as 
the Military Hospitals Commission Command, charged with 
105 
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A GREAT CHANGE FROM DIGGING TRENCHES 


the exercise of military authority over the soldiers, not yet dis- 
charged, but under the care of the commission. As the men 
are convalescent from serious injuries, the disciplinary admin- 
istration is not exacting, but in cases of serious misbehavior 
there is available all the machinery of courts-martial. 

The medical treatment and the military routine take but 
little of the men’s time. Most of the day is free for good use 
or ill. Here appears the new feature in providing for the 
disabled soldier. The commission provides occupation in 
various classes and shops for the men who are willing to par- 
ticipate. ‘This work has a double purpose. 

First, it acts as occupational therapy; it benefits the mental 
condition of the men by giving them something to think about 
beside their own troubles; it is an advantage to their physical 
condition in that it brings into play—involuntarily on the 
man’s part—disused and semi-paralyzed functions. ‘To many 
men who have given up hope of ever again doing useful work, 
one simple operation mastered leads to the attempt at still 
another. ‘Thus is ambition kindled once more. 

Second, the work in the shops and classes has a direct prac- 
tical value to most of the men. There is evident advantage to 
adult men on the verge of return to civilian life in “brushing 


up” the subjects they learned in school. A farmer taking even 
a short commercial course will be better able to keep accounts 


of his business transactions; the householder learning at the 


bench to make simple articles of furniture will find this facility 


very useful, in doing odd jobs around his place. 


Occupational therapy is thus the first category of vocational | 


work, which is undertaken rather casually during the period 
of physical convalescence. Such activity would terminate with 
completion of the medical treatment. ‘The second category— 
and the one of by far the greatest economic consequence— 
is known as vocational re-education. ‘This is intended for 
men whose permanent disability debars them from returning 
to their former occupation yet who would profit from retrain- 
ing in some subject within practical limits of instruction. This 
category embraces the serious and thorough preparation of the 
war cripple for self-support. 

The administration of the vocational work is in the hands 
of the vocational branch of the commission, directed by T. B. 
Kidner. ‘The local work in the province of Alberta is in the 
hands of Dr. James C. Miller, hard-headed and practical in 
spite of his scholarly attainments, a man who, as director of 
vocational education for the province, has been accustomed 
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CREWS OF WAR CRIPPLES FOR TRACTOR PLOWS 


to relating educational plans to the practical requirements of 
the industries. 

Education is a provincial function in the dominion, and by 
reason of differences as to language and religion, the preroga- 
tive has been jealously guarded. In some provinces this has 
led to embarrassment. In Ontario, for instance, there has 
been built up a local organization for vocational training of 


disabled soldiers. The local and detail direction is provincial, 


the financial direction federal. This division of authority 
does not make for efficiency. Though the national commission 
may provide funds for a certain facility, the provincial officials 
may delay indefinitely in providing it. Though the instruction 
authorities may wish to put some plan into operation, the 
national officials may thwart it by refusal to grant the neces- 
sary funds. 

In Alberta there has been worked out a more logical 
arrangement. ‘The provincial director of vocational education 
is employed on half-time by the Military Hospitals Commis- 
sion and is thus responsible to the commission for the positive 
aspects of the work, which is conducted to all intents and pur- 
poses as a national activity. In a negative way, he is respon- 
sible to the province to see that nothing is done prejudicial to 
Albertan interests. Controlling both the national activity and 
the provincial agencies of technical education, he has no diff- 
culty in bringing about desirable cooperation between the two. 

At the Ogden hospital, the convalescent soldier is urged, 
as soon as he is able, to attend one of the classes which are 
there in progress. The decision to do so is voluntary, but the 
vocational officer and his assistants have so stimulated interest 
among the men that requests are received from them when 
still in bed to save places for them until they can get about. 

There is a general commercial course within the general 
limits of which the pupils specialize in bookkeeping or in 
stenography and typewriting. The minimum length of the 
course is six months, and, whenever desirable, the period is 
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extended. Here is opportunity for men of quite severe 
physical handicap, even for cases of arm amputation, provided 
there is reasonable mental capacity upon which to build. Men 
of varied experience can adapt themselves to the work. In the 
bookkeeping section one man had been a steam-fitter, another 
a clerk in a hardware store, a third had been a restaurant 
employee. The effort is not to turn out expert accountants, but 
rather men so trained that they can keep books of a retail store 
or do work of similar caliber. 

Another class is for teaching the English language to 
disabled soldiers of allied nationality—foreigners who had 
enlisted for service in the Canadian forces. “The objective 
method of instruction is used, the men being taught the Eng- 
lish words for specific objects, and later shown how to con- 
struct sentences to express their simple wants. This makes 
it unnecessary for the instructor to know the native language 
of the pupil, and it is possible to have in a single class men 
of varied tongues. 

A third class is in preparation for civil service examinations, 
with a view to employment in the postal or revenue depart- 
ments. ‘This is especially appropriate, as returned soldiers are 
given preference in appointment to civil service positions. 
Arithmetic, spelling, composition and commercial geography 
are the principal subjects of instruction. 


Outdoor Work Especially Helpful 


In the woodworking shop the men can have elementary 
training in carpentry. "They make simple articles of furniture, 
which they are permitted to take home when leaving the 
hospital. There is also training in mechanical drafting. 

For the men whose disabilities made it important for them 
to be out of doors, a garden club and a poultry club were 
formed. Gardening and care of chickens proved the most 
valuable of all the occupations in the way of beneficial exer- 
cise. The men’s appetites became more normal and their 
sleep less fitful; the exercise was especially beneficial to the 
men who had suffered from gas poisoning. There are eight or 
ten chicken houses for the men taking poultry work. Each 
of the garden workers has a plot one-twenty-fourth of an 
acre in extent, the product of which he is free to dispose of. 
Several of the men took prizes on their products at the 
agricultural fair. 

All the work so far described comes within the category 
of occupational therapy, which may be entered upon infor- 
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mally by any man resident at the convalescent hospital, but 
which would cease when the medical officer declared treat- 
ment completed and discharged the man from the institution. 

But it has been provided that any man debarred by disability 
incurred in the war from resuming his former employment, 
yet capable with special training of becoming self-supporting in 
some new trade, may be “‘re-educated” at the expense of the 
Military Hospitals Commission. As early as possible in the 
man’s convalescence he is interviewed and put through a “‘vo- 
cational survey,” in order to determine what is the wise course 
for him to pursue. ‘The soldier is informed regarding the 
possibilities and, after his confidence has been gained, he is 
advised by the vocational officer. It is necessary, however, that 
the final choice be made by the man himself. He then comes 
before the Disabled Soldiers Training Board, made up of the 
district vocational officer, the medical officer, and a represen- 
tative of the local employment organization dealing with 
placement of returned men. This board reviews the program 
for the man’s training, approves it if satisfactory, determines 
the place and method of instruction, estimates the length of 
the course and the cost and recommends the proposal to the 
authorities of the commission at Ottawa. If there is no ob- 
jection, the district vocational officer is instructed to carry out 
the plan suggested. 

If the crippled soldier enters on the determined course of 
training and decides he made a mistake in his choice, he is 
given an opportunity to change by going again through the 
same process. If he does not make as rapid progress as expected, 
his period of training may be extended. 

The man approved for re-education may thus be discharged 
from the army without prejudice to his educational work. As 
his military pay ceases, his pension and vocational allowance 
begin. The separation allowance to his wife is also continued. 
The net total of these various payments is about equivalent to 
what he received while still’in the service. He may thus 
pursue his training without the burden of financial worry. 

The informal occupational work frequently dovetails with 
the re-educational instruction. Thus a man who casually 
enters a commercial class and finds he likes the work, may con- 
tinue at bookkeeping under the re-educational category. The 
simple shop work of the invalid often helps to disclose a 
mechanical talent along one line or another. 

The choice of trades in which war cripples may wisely be 
trained is of primary importance. In addition to considering 
whether men with certain types of physical disability can 
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engage in a given trade, its present and prospective employ- 
ment possibilities must be taken into account. If it is a sea- 
sonal trade, if the number of workers in any locality is so 
small as to make difficult the absorption of many newly trained | 
men, or if the industry is on the wane rather than enjoying a 
healthy growth, the indications are negative. The ideal trade 
is one in which the wage standards are high, the employment 
steady, and the demand for labor constantly increasing. In 
picking trades, the present boom conditions are discounted. It 
is also necessary to relate the choice very intimately to condi- 
tions of the local labor market. 

In this particular connection, Alberta was in an unusually 
favorable situation. Just prior to the war there had been 
planned a vocational survey of the province, the results of 
which were to determine the lines in which additional trained 
workers were required, and thus to indicate the subjects in 
which vocational education should be provided. ‘The find- 
ings of this survey came in very usefully in dealing with dis- 
abled soldiers, because the jobs for which employers needed 
more trained men were just those for which the disabled 
soldiers might most profitably be prepared. 

Within the limits of choice industrially imposed, a wise 
determination must be based on past experience. A competent 
journeyman bricklayer who has lost an arm may be prepared 
by.a suitable course in architectural drafting and the interpre- 
tation of plans, to take a position as construction foreman of 
a bricklaying gang. It were idle to give such a man a course 
in telegraphy. But a train hand who has been all his life 
familiar with railroad work may most wisely be trained as a 
telegraphic operator, with a little commercial instruction on 
the side. This man will then be fitted to obtain employment 
as station agent at some minor point on the road. ‘There is 
an additional advantage in instances such as the two men- 
tioned in that the former employer will be willing to engage 
again a man with whose record and character he is familiar 
—once there is assured his competence in the new capacity. 

This rule applies, however, only to men who were, previous 
to their enlistment, operatives in the skilled trades. Their 
problems are the simplest of solution. But in the present war, 
when not only professional soldiers but whole nations are in 
arms, there will return disabled many young men who had not 
yet attained a permanent industrial status. Some will have 
entered the army direct from high school or college; others 
will have been migratory workers, who had not yet found a 
permanent niche and whose experience has been too varied to 
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be of much value; still others will have been drawn from un- 
skilled and ill-paid occupations which hold little future oppor- 
tunity for the able-bodied worker, and almost none for the 
physically handicapped. Among the latter will be found those 
who have been forced to leave school and go to work at too 
early an age, and to whom society has not given a fair chance. 
When they now return from the front, crippled for life and 
having made a great patriotic sacrifice, it is surely the duty 
of the state to repair so far as practicable the former inequality 
of opportunity and provide for them the best possible training. 
It would be a cause for national pride if, in the future, such 
men could date their economic success from the amputation 
of their limb, lost in their country’s service. And this is 
entirely within the realm of probability. 

All the re-educational work of an industrial gharseter is 
provided at the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, 
at Calgary. The pupils as civilians live with their families, 
board where they please, or, if they desire, live at a military 
depot. ‘They attend the institute as day pupils. “This Provin- 
cial Institute of Technology and Art had been organized as 
a link in the general system of public education in Alberta. 
Its plan was most practical; in the words of the director, ‘‘it 
was to perform the same service to trade and commerce as do 
the universities to the professions.’”’ When the returned sol- 
diers began to arrive home, it was decided to defer its opening 
to regular pupils and turn it over temporarily to the use ot 
war cripples. 

Here a variety of trades are taught most capably ; they 
cannot all be described in detail. There are courses in machine- 
shop practice, gas engine operation (stationary or tractor), 
automobile mechanics (operation and repair), electric power 
station practice, railroad or commercial telegraphy, surveying, 
architectural drafting, and the manufacture and repair of 
artificial limbs. 

One interesting activity is the preparation of men to serve as 
sanitary inspectors. ‘The course is intended especially for men 
who have in the past been plumbers, steamfitters or carpenters, 
or who have had elementary medical training. To undertake 
this work successfully, it is considered that the man must have 
superior address and personality. Graduates of this course 
take examinations for the certificate of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, the possession of which enables them to qualify any- 
where as to fitness. “The men are employed by municipal 
health authorities, in food plants, abattoirs and the like. 

At the institute there are classes in mathematics, in which 
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the men work out problems arising in their mechanical work, 
and classes in English in which they write reports of their 
technical activities. There is also elementary instruction in 
chemistry for men taking up any line where this would prove 
helpful. 

In principle, the Military Hospitals Commission expects 
to meet the expense of such training. But the Province of 
Alberta has been more than generous in the division of 
financial responsibility. Ail capital expenditures, except a 
specific sum for some motor equipment, have been met from 
the provincial treasury, together with about half the total of 
teachers’ salaries. The other half of the salary expense has 
been nationally defrayed. 

Men who have educational attainments of a certain grade 
may be trained in the normal schools of the province to be 
public school teachers, manual arts teachers, or instructors in 
commercial subjects. These opportunities are especially good. 
In such instances the province meets every expense except for 
the maintenance of the pupil and his dependents and the books 
and supplies which he may individually require. 

Agricultural instruction is provided in the farming schools 
of the province under similar terms. 

To complete a description of the facilities for disabled sol- 
diers in Alberta, it should be added that in Edmonton, the 
large city in the northern section of the province, there is a 
convalescent hospital with accommodation for 250 men, and 
exactly comparable with the Ogden institution already 
described. Here are maintained classes in commercial sub- 
jects and occupational work in gardening and woodworking. 
Men at any point in Alberta, approved for industrial courses, 
come to Calgary for instruction. 

At Frank, in the southern part of the province, is a hospital 
for tubercular cases accommodating 55 patients. One teacher 
gives instruction in commercial subjects. 

So much for an objective description of the re-educational 
facilities in the Province of Alberta. Yet with all the equip- 
ment and organization, the results might be extremely poor. 
Since they are, however, unusually successful, the reasons may 
be disclosed by a critical consideration. What conclusions 
evolved by practical experience will afford guidance in the 
organization of similar work in the United States? 

One of the first reasons for success is the caliber of the men 
directing it. This requires no analysis or elaboration. It 
should not require comment. 

Another factor making for the quality of the results of the 
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plan is its treatment as industrial rather than as manual 
training. Every effort is made to approximate the conditions 
of the men’s instruction in difficulty and character to the 
conditions of employment which they will enter. 

The teachers are skilled operativés of wide practical experi- 
ence, rather than pedagogues. ‘The first effort is to find a 
competent man who has seen military services overseas. The 
second choice is a physically handicapped civilian; the third a 
civilian not eligible for military service. It is an inflexible 
rule, however, that no instructors shall be in uniform. Even 
men taken from the military service perform their instruc- 
tional work as civilians. 

The relations of the vocational officers with the representa- 
tives of organized labor are most intimate and cordial. ‘There 
is frequent conference with the Provincial Trades and Labor 
Council and its local branches. All the unions allow the 
period of training to count toward apprenticeship time re- 
quired in any trade. The labor men have been helpful further 
in advising as to essential features of instruction and in in- 
sisting upon the importance of thorough training—that courses 
should be too long rather than too short, as the natural ten- 
dency would be. 

The most important feature of all—one on which success 
or failure depends—is the character of personal relation be- 
tween the educational officers and the individual men. It is 
to the perfection of this relation in the Alberta organization 
that must be ascribed the major share of credit for the results 
obtained. ‘The situation throws much light also on the dis- 
cussion as to whether men under re-education should, in the 
American plan, be retained under military discipline. 

It has already been said that the decision on the part of the 
soldier to undertake training must be voluntary. The neces- 
sity for this is almost self-evident, for, though a man under 
military discipline can be ordered to a classroom, he cannot be 
made receptive or enthusiastic. The unwilling pupil will 
learn little indeed. But the voluntary choice can be stimu- 
lated and inspired. 

Before urging the convalescent soldier to take up some line 
of occupational work, the vocational officers in Alberta make 
an earnest effort to become personally acquainted with him and 
to gain his confidence and friendship. They address aman as 
“Mr. Jackson’”—a small point, but noticeable after visiting 
other training schools for disabled men. “They treat him in 
every way as an equal, no more and no less. In dealing with 
a civilian, the returned man is entirely at ease and talks con- 
fidentially over all aspects of his present situation and future 
prospects. In this relation it is easy to persuade him to under- 
take some activity instead of passing in leisure long hours of 
tedium; particularly is this true when the class work is inter- 
esting and the results useful. It should be recalled, however, 
that the relation described is not easy of establishment between 
a private in the service—worn out and discouraged—and a 
superior officer. In the presence of a major the average pri- 
vate is more or less awed and not in a position to discuss 
freely personal and intimate details. 

So the vocational officers establish over the men an influence 
more effective than cold and formal discipline. It is estab- 
lished by painstaking individual attention, tact, an under- 
standing sympathy, and personal force. Its establishment is 
costly in that the number of soldiers under such “discipline” 
by a given man is limited, and in that the strength of char- 
acter and general caliber of the vocational official must be 
well above the average. Lacking in these qualifications, the 
adviser must be a failure in his job, and the quicker he is 
weeded out the better for his pupil veterans. 
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When one of the soldiers, a foreigner who spoke English 
with difficulty, returned home—after an absence at the front 
of nearly two years—to find his wife on the point of delivering 
a baby, he came in his trouble not to the military officer resi- 
dent at the institution, but to “his friend,’ one of the voca- 
tional officials. 

Let us now consider the fitness of the military officer in 
dealing with the economic rehabilitation of disabled men. 
With armies recruited from civilian populations, as has been 
the rule with the democratic peoples in the present war, organ- 
izations have been effected almost over night and promotions 
have been spectacular and rapid. It does not follow, however, 
that the man who makes an effective fighting officer in the 
trenches will be apt in dealing with matters of social and 
economic character. The officer, who enlisted as a civilian for 
overseas service and has returned disabled and of no further 
military value, would ordinarily desire his discharge from the 
army at as early a date as possible so as to return to his former 
occupation. The man who wishes to remain on the strength, 
considering it a good job, will probably be of the least 
desirable type for the work in hand. And a regular army 
officer would be quite out of touch with industrial require- 
ments. 

If it is argued, however, that line officers should not be 
utilized in dealing with the returned man, but that civilians 
specially fitted by past experience to deal with the physically 
handicapped should be commissioned for this purpose, it may 
be observed that the men who have done duty abroad seem 
to have no respect whatever for the officer who has not seen 
similar active service and been exposed to the same dangers 
as have they themselves. It has been found in Canada an 
administrative necessity to put in charge of institutions for 
returned men, officers who have themselves been invalided 
home from France. They regard the uniform as a badge of | 
military honor, to be won in actual battle experience and, 
although they have entire respect for a civilian expert in some 
particular line, they would not have the same respect for the 
same civilian if they considered him masquerading as a mili- 
tary officer when not actually a military man. If expert 
civilians are to be used for this purpose there is still another 
reason against commissioning them and putting them in uni- 
form. ‘This consists in the natural breach between the officer 
and the private, to which reference has already been made. 

An example of the cooperation of educational authorities 
and pupils may be seen in the students’ council at the Institute 
of Technology and Art. This council has limited powers of 
self-government. It works out the social and recreational 
program and recently voted for an increase in the daily hours 
of work. The school management asked the council for 
advice on the content of some of the courses. “The answers 
were seriously considered, and many of the recommendations 
were adopted and incorporated into the curriculum. Such a 
relation discounts the agitation of the “sorehead.’”’ The men 
have particularly requested that they be thoroughly prepared 
for the employment to which they will go, even if studies 
must be made harder. 

. That the men appreciate the value of training has been evi- 
denced in several ways. Some graduates of the course in 
moving-picture operating who were already at work in regular 
jobs asked if there could not be organized for them a morning 
course in optics, so that they might be enabled to make further 
progress in their field. Needless to say this was gladly 
done. 

The work in Alberta is still in its infancy, but its service 
already to the war cripple is well worthy of imitation. 
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T is a far cry from the time—a generation ago—when 

Washington Gladden’s messages rang from Springfield, 

Mass., as a voice in the wilderness, to the day—a fort- 

night since—when the thousand delegates of the National 
Congregational Council instinctively rose to their feet to greet 
him as he rose to endorse the report of its Social Service Com- 
mission. ‘The clamor, suspicion and rancor which for many 
years had challenged his demand for the application of the 
common faith to the social conditions of the common life, had 
long since lapsed into silence. Here, bearing lightly the weight 
of his eighty years, he stood in his own church to receive this 
impressive token of the affectionate homage of the whole con- 
gregational fellowship. 

And well did he deserve it, and sure was he to win it. 
For his vision of the future was never out of sight of either 
the present or the past; his steady, measured tread forward 
never put him out of sight of those who were facing in the 
same direction; his mental poise was such as ever maintained 
the sense of spiritual proportion and historical perspective; his 
balance between the passion for progress that brooks no need- 
less delay and the patience of the “‘geologist’s time sense” that 
let him dare to fail while waiting to win, assured his reaching 
the goal. While under the continuous fire of criticism through 
all these years, which not seldom degenerated into misrepre- 
sentation, unwarranted suspicion and even bitter ostracism, 
his Christian spirit and his loyalty to the church, his brethren 
in the ministry and the great human cause never flinched nor 
failed. At once nestor and contemporary, leader and com- 
_ rade, pioneer and conservator, civic soldier and “‘sweet singer”’ 
of Christian hymns, leading writer and first citizen of his 
city, minister, and more than all, manliest Christian man, the 
signs of the times that now are and are coming to be salute 
Washington Gladden. 

Other voices accompanied or followed his in the initial ef- 
forts to proclaim and propagate the new evangel of social 
Christianity. Oscar McCulloch, from his congregational 
pulpit in Indianapolis and by his leadership of the humani- 
tarian advance in his city, state and the middle West, trans- 
lated the old gospel in terms of modern scientific charity, and 
applied it through the state’s reformatory, restorative and 
preventive efforts for the dependent, defective and delinquent 
classes. Prof. Francis G. Peabody led the way at Harvard 
for the social training of the church’s ministry afd laity by 
his practical and scholarly courses on social ethics. Pres. 
William J. Tucker, at Dartmouth College and Andover The- 
ological Seminary, took the same initiative and wielded pow- 
erful influence at these two institutions. David Allen Reed, 
at Springfield, Mass., through long years of heroic, self-sac- 
rificing struggle against indifference, ridicule and the with- 
holding of financial support, succeeded in establishing train- 
ing schools for the laity to fit young men for the new profes- 
sion of the Young Men’s Christian Association service, and 
young men and women for the teaching and superintend- 
ency of Sunday schools. Chief among the initiators of the 
modern Christian social movement, these men stood to rally 
followers who now are everywhere at work in city and rural 


socialization, in pulpit and press propaganda, on the far- 
flung missionary frontier abroad and across the frontier in the 
rear at home, “clearing” and directing their efforts through 
social service commissions in every church fellowship and 
through that of the federal council of practically all Protes- 
tant denominations. 

Similar initiative and fast-pervading organizations are re- 
sulting in the varied social work of the Roman Catholic par- 
ishes, sodalities, Knights of Columbus and federations of 
Catholic charities and other social agencies. Jewish chari- 
ties and popular educational and agitational effort for social 
progress have all along been in the vanguard of progressive 
movements. 

Thus the churches are not only responding to the advancing 
spirit of the age, but have prompted and led it to a degree not 
always fairly recognized, possibly because not commensurate 
with the obligation, resources, and opportunities which are 
recognized as the advantage and assets of the church in the 
social movement. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN in 


Dean of the social movement in the churches 
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‘The Drink Problem in France 


Conditions Facing Our Soldiers 
By Elizabeth Tilton 


In the light of this war France has become convinced that alcoholism 
is a danger as serious as Germany itself. Without a decisive 
victory over Germany, France would lose its position as an inde- 
pendent nation. Without a victory over alcoholism, she would be 
doomed to a slow but hopeless decadence.—Jean Finot, president 
of the Alarm (preface to L’Alcool Contre la France, Maurevert). 


WO things the American people should do and do 
soon: One is to learn for themselves the conditions in 
France into which a million of the very flower of the 
land will be injected, and second, to act on this 
knowledge. Gallant France! Submerged as she is with mis- 
ery, it may be hard to protest against anything she does, but if 
silence should mean, not today perhaps but tomorrow, barren 
women, blinded children, tuberculosis, insanity, disease un- 
speakable, then it were cowardly not to speak and speak now. 

And it is good to know that in asking protection for our 
boys in France, thousands of French hearts will be with us. 
Says the editor of the Revué, Paris, August, 1917: “The 
‘Teddies’ who arrive from the United States total or partial 
prohibitionists are exposed to multiple dangers and tempta- 
tions. Let us take care! We shall commit a great wrong 
if we allow the boys of America to be exposed not only to the 
dangers of being slain at the front but to the still greater 
danger of being slain by alcohol at the rear.” 

France is the only great country where there are more 
deaths than births. She faces depopulation. In 1911, for ex- 
ample, (in every 10,000) there were 187 births to 196 deaths, 
a loss of 9 persons, while Germany gained 113. ‘This disease, 
depopulation, was brought home to France by the fact that 
owing to it and to the increasing number of men who did not 
measure up to the required standards of service, France was 
obliged to demand three instead of two years’ military service 
in order to keep her army large enough. Some acts “stab 
the spirit broad awake,” and this event stabbed France into 
* thinking about the reasons for her depopulation. 

To what does France lay it? Various reasons are given. 
Lapouge (Selection Sociale, p. 188) sums up current explana- 
tions thus: the demand of the civil code, love of wealth, las- 
civious tastes, aristocratic pride in being an idler, and, Lapouge 
himself adds, the substitution of the Christian ideal of duty 
towards God in place of the savage ideal of duty towards the 
race; but principally the crossing of races in France which he 
thinks leads to infecundity. In recent years, however, another 
cause has been added—alcoholism. 

France is the most alcoholized of all the countries, her 
consumption in terms of pure alcohol (as far as figures are 
available) being-22 liters per capita, against Germany, 7.47 
and United States, 6.89. As for distilled liquors, we find 
this wine-drinking land using 8.8 liters per capita, Germany 
7.29, United States 5.51 liters (1906-10). (Drink Con- 
sumption in the Different Lands, J. Gabrielssohn, Paris, 
1915.) 

Says Dr. Colombier (thesis 1912): “It is alcoholic poison- 
ing that is responsible for this terrible evil, depopulation, ren- 
dering our men incapable of producing healthy offspring.” 

In truth, the drinking of liquor and the ever-ready oppor- 
tunities afforded for drink in France are unbelievable, accord- 
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ing to George Maurevert (L’Alcool Contre la France, 1915, 
p. 33). One drinkshop there is in France to every 83 persons; 
in Boston, Mass., about one to every 750 persons (and we 
think this very excessive) ; in the state outside, one to every 
1,000 is allowed. We read that between 1811 and 1891 there 
were 70,000 new drink shops in France, and “‘the increase con- 
tinues.” Again and again up to 1914 did France try to get 
limitation of her saloons, but in vain. ‘The capital in alcohol 
was too strong, nearly one-half of the active adult males in 
France being connected with the business (Louis Jacquet, 
Alcool, p. 892). And so the scourge of alcohol depopulates a 
nation that Gambetta called ‘“‘the-most moral person, France.” 

We hear how the first act of M. Raymond Poincaré, 
(Maurevert, p. 57) when he became president of France, was 
to visit the unfortunate. At a great hospital, Dr. Jacquet, 
physician in charge, showed him the following figures which 
he himself had collected at the hospital in 1912: 


Alcoholics in hospital, 1912: Of these 
111 moderate drinkers had lost 66 children 
80 heavier drinkers had lost 73 children 
117 very heavy drinkers had lost 220 children 


Alcoholics breed, Dr. Jacquet explained, but their offspring 
die off quickly, and thus France succumbs to depopulation.” 
Much moved, President Poincaré turned to the reporters and 
begged them to give the widest possible publicity to the facts. 


Alcohol and Depopulation 


INDEED France fairly bristles today with investigations of 
the reasons for depopulation, and oftener than not the trouble 
connects itself with alcohol. In France every year over 
100,000 persons die of tuberculosis (Chebasse, p. 19), and 
an investigation by M. Merman, director of public hygiene, 
in his report to the minister of the interior on the public health 
of France, 1906-10, brings out an exact correspondence be- 
tween the districts that drink the most and those where 
they die the most from tuberculosis. Indeed, doctor after 
doctor, investigating for himself, has become convinced that, 
as Professor Landouzy says: “Alcoholism is making the bed 
for tuberculosis.” For example, Dr. Cailler found that out 
of 95 tuberculous patients, 90 per cent were, if not out and 
out alcoholics, at ieast excessive drinkers of alcohol. Dr. 
Letulle says: “The Parisian workman is alcoholic before 
becoming tuberculous; out of 717 men that had tuberculosis 
I found 80 per cent who were alcoholized.”” Dr. Bausiwen, 
after a series of personal investigations, said: “The best 
preventive medicine for tuberculosis is to wage war on alco- 
hol.” Dr. Courmont, of the Lyons hospitals, examining 1,000 
patients, found 442 alcoholics. Of these 200 had tuberculosis, 
although out of 588 others only 41 were tuberculous. (Che- 
basse, pp. 21-22.) “Reader,” says M. Chebasse, “one has to 
confess that these figures speak out loud!” 

_ Still more telling are the figures of those two learned men, 
Drs. Baudran and Brouardrel, giving a comparison of 
deaths due to tuberculosis in relation to the amount of alcohol 
consumed per capita and per annum (Chebasse, p. 23): 
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Deaths (tuberculosis) per 10,000 Liters of alcohol 
of inhabitants consumed 
From 30 to 40 deaths 12.47 
From 40 to 50 deaths 13.21 
From 50 to 60 deaths 14.75 
From 60 to 70 deaths 16.86 
From 70 to 80 deaths 17.16 
From 80 to 90 deaths 17.80 


Coming. to insanity, we find the same alarming tale— 
alcoholism is a main source of this terrible scourge that rav- 
ages France. Dr. LeGrain, chief physician of the asylums of 
the Seine said, 1897: ‘““There are confined in France 80,000 
insane; one-fourth, or about 20,000, owe their malady to 
alcohol.” As a matter of fact, he tells us, the curve of insanity 
and the curve of drink in France run parallel, and a careful 
investigation ordered by the minister of the interior showed 
that the districts where the people drank the most were the 
ones where the number of insane is generally high and that, 
as was to be expected, the proportion of alcoholi insane is 
higher than in the districts with low consumption. (Econo- 
miste Francais, 1907, Vol. II, p. 943; see Chebasse, p. 27.) 

It seems amazing when one knows the facts that anyone 
can say, ‘““No drunkenness in wine-drinking countries.” The 
people on the spot do not say it. Says Dr. Hercod, editor of 
the Internationale Monatsschrift, in French Switzerland: “I 
laughed aloud as I read the passage where good Dr. Sborboro 

says that intoxication is practically unknown in Switzerland. 
According to official statistics, drink with us is an operating 
factor in 10 per cent of deaths of men over twenty years. 
Twenty per cent of our mental disease, 40 per cent of our 
crime and our alcoholism, come from fermented drinks, wine 
and beer. In Italy 28.3 per cent of lunatics in asylums are 
there because of drink.” 

Says a rich French lady reporting to M. Jean Finot on 
conditions in the agricultural regions of France during the 
war: “I have had to give up working my fields, for whereas 
before the war my men got drunk only once a week, they now 
get drunk three times a week.” (France and Alcoholism in 
’ War-Time, Jean Finot, Translation, American Issue Publish- 
ing Company, Westerville, Ohio. ) 

M. George Berry, deputy from Paris, 
French Chamber, January, 21, 1913, (Maurevert, p. 62) 
said: “My portfolio is full of letters from commercial trav- 
elers telling of the terrible conditions in the provinces of 
France.” He then gave the following specimen: 


speaking in the 


I have traveled for twenty years for the wine trade in Brittany 
and Normandy; it is sickening to witness daily such scenes as I do. 
I have seen parents give calvados [brandy] to children of three 
years. I have seen young fellows of sixteen at breakfast with a 
little quart of calvados to every two of them. I have seen groups of 
women and children lying dead drunk in the road and in the ditches. 
I have seen a little girl of three or four years weeping bitter tears 
because her mother was not giving her quickly enough her drink 
of brandy. 


y 


Can anybody really think that this means less drunkenness 
than we have in the United States? 

The fact is, our boys will meet in France a curious mental 
attitude towards drunkenness, and we may as well get to 
know this attitude and then meet it as well as we can. Up 
to 1863-70, France was principally a wine-drinker. Then 
came the phylloxera, a disease that destroyed her vines. In 
this period France greatly increased her production of distilled 
liquors from grain, beets, etc., and rapidly became almost 
insane for ever stronger and stronger beverages, until the 
deadly absinthe and the appetizers came to their present 
(1914) enormous proportions. Absinthe is said to be made 
of four deadly drugs and five deadly poisons. 
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Now there are two schools. One, the half way school, 
would prohibit absinthe and distilled liquors but allow wine 
and beer. Some members of this school declare that wine and 
beer are wholesome drinks. Others say they are not whole- 
some, but the wine interests of France are so powerful, the 
vineyards such an enormous industry, that there is no hope 
of erasing them; the thing to do is to get what you can, that 
is, prohibit absinthe and distilled liquors. ‘This is one school. 
The society called the Alarm, of which M. Jean Finot is 
president, belongs to this school. 

This school predominates. Many of them affirm that, of 
course, wine makes drunkenness but drunkenness is an un- 
avoidable evil. Drunkenness is simply taking too much at 
one time. Alcoholism is constant imbibing, till one is dis- 
eased, dies prematurely of tuberculosis, epilepsy or madness, 
leaving, in turn, offspring that die off easily. This alcoholism 
they fight and they affirm that France had drunkenness before 
she took to absinthe but did not have alcoholism. 

Against this school are the abstinents. “They affirm that 
an anti-alcohol movement that grants wine, beer and drunken- 
ness as necessary evils will never stop the depopulation of 
France from alcoholism. ‘Total abstinence is the only efficient 
method. “They show that tuberculosis and insanity from too 
much alcohol connects itself with the heavy wine-drinking 
that goes on as well as with absinthe, and that France had 
these troubles before the days of absinthe. “Thus as far back 
as the wine drinking days of 1767, the celebrated Lieutaud 
(Chebasse, p. 20) wrote: “Tuberculosis comes from immod- 
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erate use of wine and liquors.” In 1831, Becquerel wrote: 
“Diseases from drunkenness are the following—tuberculosis,” 
etc. Again they cite various investigations showing that wine 
is not only augmenting the craving for the stronger drinks 
but a cause of trouble in itself. Thus Dr. Lancereaux in his 
report on Tuberculosis at the Congress of 1905 (Chebasse, 
p. 24), shows the drinks used by 1,229 cases of tuberculosis: 


Drinks with essences (like absinthe) ..................0ee eee 259 
Drinks—essences With SpiritS.... 002... ejeoc cede cere seees sees 254 
Drinks—spiarits salone sec cictcee sia eretctre ees aes esate mre ces 91 
Drinks— spirits) anduevyilers yes e ane eecies Pate eset + 93 
PITIMKS— Wve ys rset a lenses ee eres se ee arranis sis siecle + + 144 
Drinks—mixed spirits, wine and essence........-..-.++++s-0es 388 


There wine is certainly contributing its share. Coming 
to figures of wine and insanity, an official investigation made 
in 1907, comprising 9,932 cases, showed the following degree 
of responsibility for each drink (survey ordered by minister 
of interior, 1907, Chebasse, p. 29) : 


Men Women Total 

NEAR eA es oe cee 1,372 - 165 1,537 
Pinndy sche a aes eee id 720 2,631 
Beeryor, CIGER ses acreage sents fore 453 211 664 
MVE ee A ee eee ae 1,275 480 1,755 
Appetizers (apéritives).......... 2,051 1,294 3,345 
7,062 2,870 9,932 

There wine is again an operating factor in insanity. “The 


fact is that men tend to drink so much of these lighter drinks 
that the amount of pure alcohol consumed often equals that 
taken by the drinker of distilled liquors. Dr. E. Q. Millett, 
of Berne, found that as the consumption of distilled liquor 
declined in Switzerland and the consumption of wine in- 
creased, the actual per capita consumption in terms of pure 
alcohol rose 10 per cent (years compared 1880-1884 with 
1893-1902). 

Dr. Forel, of the Asylum Ellikon, found in a period of eight 
years, that out of 500 alcoholics received, 450 were alcoholized 
by wine and beer (report of Brussels Anti-Alcoholic Con- 
gress, Vol. II, p: 7). 

The facts, really, are on the side of the abstinents. You 
can not have a successful anti-alcohol movement that prohibits 
absinthe and spirits only but accepts wine and beer as whole- 
some drinks and drunkenness as a necessary evil. 

The plain truth is that our boys are going to a land where 
wine-interests conscript much of the scientific thinking on 
the alcohol question, so powerful are they; a land where, for 
their sake, wine and beer are allowed to run like water and 
where prostitution runs like water too. 

Up to the beginning of the war, France had practically 
done nothing, though her parliament had been importuned 
again and again. They “‘seesawed,” we read. When bills were 
up against home-distilling, the deputies would say: “If it 


were for limiting the number of saloons, we might listen” ; and: 


when the bill was for limiting the saloons, they would say: 
“Now if it were for abolishing home distilling, that would be 
different.” 

Home distilling does greatly complicate the problem. This 
privilege of the bouiller de cru is given to men who raise 
grapes, apples, pears, and the like. They may distill wine 
made from their own fruits into brandies. These wine- 
brandies are always being made behind the door of a countty 
home. The trickling goes on all day long, and it means con- 
stant sipping—the baby, the children, mother and father. But 
the thing that makes the custom so hard to remove is this: 
Though the sale of these home-made brandies is forbidden 
they are sold, the selling is winked at, and thousands of francs 
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thus trickle yearly into the farmers’ homes from the trickle 
behind the door. In some districts laborers are paid in brandy. — 
All this is pernicious, but the custom is so common that it seems 
few districts, if any, where it obtains, will send a man to 
parliament who would vote away this source of profit. One 
argument often advanced in parliament was that the abolition 
of this privilege would alienate from the newly formed republic 
important royalist districts which had with difficulty been 
won to it. 

In short, the whole liquor situation is so deep with dif_f- 
culties, that though the intellectuals understand the condi- 
tions and have instituted a fight against them, not until the 
Germans were marching on her soil did France act. Condi- 
tions at that time were terrible. An artillery officer writing 
to M. Jean Finot, edition of La Revue, said: 


On August 2 and the following day I was present in Brittany at 
the departure of trainloads of mobilized men, all intoxicated to such 
a point that the guards were ordered to lock the compartments. 
Although this was done, arrived at Brest these marines continually 
found means of. getting too much to drink. And as they were more 
embarrassing than useful, the naval officer in charge of the district 
sent them back home. (France and Alcoholism, p. 2.) 


The first to act was then the governor-general of Nice. 
He forbade the sale of absinthe on August 8, 1914—called 
“the victory of the Marne of anti-alcoholism.” On August 16, 
the minister of the interior ordered the prefects of all the 
provinces to stop the sale of absinthe and similar drinks 
(Maurevert, pp. 293-295). 

On March 17, 1915, absinthe was permanently prohibited 
by the French government, but distilled liquors, wine and 
beer are still for sale, though some few restrictions have 
been introduced, distilled liquors (over 23 per cent alcohol) 
must be sold with food and so on. According to information 
given by a French officer at Harvard University, the soldiers 
themselves have for a ration one-half liter of wine or a liter of 
beer or cider, or one-sixteenth of a liter of rum. (A liter is a 
little more than a quart.) 

A great fight is on to stop the sale of distilled liquors, but 
as yet it has not succeeded. Pictures of conditions are given 
in a little booklet (L’Union Sacré Contre L’Alcoolism by 
Jean Finot, translated in part under the title of France and 
Alcoholism in War-Time by Cora F. Stoddard, 36 Bromfield 
street, Boston). I quote extracts: 


May 17, the L’Ouest Eclair writes: 


“From 5 to 9 o’clock in the evening, the stations, which are over- 
flowing with troops (young recruits and old reservists), turn loose 
in the city bands of men away from home, having nothing to do, who, 
during these four hours, go from cabaret to cabaret, cramming them-* 
selves into low dog-holes black with smoke, where the air seems un- 
breathable. After these long stops, many of them go out staggering 
to return to the barracks. 

“What can our generals be thinking of this preparation for the 
fatigues of a campaign, and how can one conceive of the intensive 
training of our young soldiers under such conditions? 

“Thus, well before the departure for the front, the result of this 
state of affairs shows itself by the daily admission to the hospitals 
of numerous sick—so numerous that it has been necessary to find an 
annex to receive them. 

“Grippe, pneumonia, or some other infection that would not be 
dangerous to a healthy organism carries these men off in two or 
three days, owing to complications due solely to alcohol. The mor- 
tality among these men is frightful. All the physicians now attached 
to military hospitals could testify to the fact that France thus loses 
every day hundreds of soldiers. At a time when so many are suffer- 
ing from this war, is it not extremely painful to see those upon whom 
we count for deliverance waste their feeble resources and abuse and 
destroy themselves by alcohol when the whole strength of the nation 
should be straining toward a single end—victory ?” 

Mr. Hayeux, editor of La Pensée Ouvriére, writes: 

“In a city on the western front,, six soldiers whose wounds were 
nearly healed had permission to leave the hospital for a few hours 
in charge of a sergeant also convalescent. They went to a little 
village, stopping at the smoking-room of the place, and asked for a 


-medical care again. 
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“Food Made into Drink Is the Most Dramatic Phase of Waste in This Country. 


drink. When evening came, only one was in condition to get up and 
start for the hospital. The five others and the sergeant were under 
the table. In going through the streets, this one made himself so 
conspicuous that he was arrested by two gendarmes and taken back 
to the hospital, where he arrived so ill that he had to be placed under 
His five comrades and the officer did not re- 
turn until the next morning, and then in what condition! 

“The military authorities, shocked by this spree, had all seven 
sent to prison. The sergeant, who had served so heroically at the 
front that he had received mention in the order of the day, and in 
recognition of his exploits was going to be promoted, will be de- 
graded. The soldiers, who had fought courageously and were to 
have fifteen days’ convalescence leave of absence at home, having 
done their prison terms will return to the front without having been 
able to embrace their families.” 

In a document which came from St. Lunaire early in December, a 
lady well known in Paris wrote, among other things, the following: 

“Our little community has about 550 wounded who, when hardly 
fit to go out, spend their time in the drink-shops. Unfortunate 
Algerians, Arabs, Moroccans or Senegalese are tempted by their 
French comrades, and the drunkenness produced in these children of 
distant lands has frightful results. They become a veritable plague 
to the population, to say nothing of the danger they have to run 
as to their own health.” 

“Before caring for the wounded,” a lady of great intelligence and 
sympathy writes to M. Finot, “I had no idea to what extent the love 
of drink can possess certain men. ‘The soldiers who come from the 
people, especially, only live to get out to go to the drink-shop. In 
one sitting they destroy the results of long treatment and watchful 
care. This is what happened to me in the case of a sick wounded 
soldier attacked by albuminuria who, hardly out of bed, went out to 
get abominably intoxicated.” 

Speaking of alcohol and the wounded, M. Jean Finot again writes: 

“T am told that several shelters for wounded soldiers established 
in the outskirts of Paris by philanthropic women are on the point of 
being closed. The unfortunate convalescents, unable to resist the 
temptation of alcohol, often return home dead drunk and provoke 
scandals which frighten and discourage the ladies at the head of 
these institutions. 

“For reasons easy to understand, we cannot publish the names 
of several ladies who have lately sent me their grievances on this 
subject. It would be superfluous to multiply examples. 

“Mme, Z., who directs an ambulance for convalescents, told me she 
had to call on the police at least three times a week to have soldiers 
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It Is Waste of the Blood of Our Soldiers.” 


taken away who came back dead drunk. One enterprising con- 
valescent having a few francs at his disposal is sufficient to lead off 
a dozen others into a debauch. 

“The evil thus increases daily. I have recently visited some 
twenty hospitals and ambulances, and everywhere the directresses 
have said the same thing: ‘Alcoholism does irreparable harm to the 
wounded and the sick. Why is it that the government takes no action 
to save our poor soldiers?’ 

“In addition to the press of Paris, which is helping our efforts, 
all the regional newspapers are doing the same. ‘There are pub- 
lished in them from time to time such revolting facts that one would 
think them impossible if the local censorship in permitting their 
publication did not thus guarantee their authenticity. 

“Here, for example, is what we read in L’Ouest-Eclair of May 17: 

““All physicians and surgeons who have had the care of the 
wounded since the beginning of the war will tell you the enormous 
difference there is in the rapidity (or even possibility) of recovery 
in two wounded men according to whether they are alcoholic or not. 

“The most terrible mutilations heal with a rapidity that seems 
miraculous in a young and healthy organism; on the contrary, the 
alcoholics either die more quickly of super-acute complications, or 
cumber the hospitals for months with interminable wounds. 

“When, finally, we have them almost cured, can you realize how 
heart-breaking it is for us doctors, as happened to me today, to see 
one of those whom, after many dangers, we had almost pulled 
through, make use of his first leave to enter one after another the 
three saloons close by the hospital,,and come back drunk in the 
evening? 

“‘T have had occasion to confer -with a considerable number -of 
physicians who care for the military wounded. One ought to hear 
them relate the difficulties in certain garrisons caused by former and 
recent alcoholism, for the patients, barely recovered, go to the taverns 
for consolation and amusement.’ ” 


F course, these conditions are, as the thoughtful people of 
France say, deplorable. Why is nothing done? Why 

was nothing done in the long years before the war? ‘The 
French tell us again and again that with nearly one-half of the 
active adult male population of France vitally interested in the 
liquor business, the alcohol question becomes an electoral one. 
To retain his seat in Parliament, a deputy must vote in favor 
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of the money in liquor. Says Jean Finot, president of the 
Alarm (Maurevert, preface) : 


The best among the representatives of the people do not take up 
arms in this struggle. Their patriotic vision makes them easily 
understand all.the harm that alcoholism does the country, but the 
desire to keep their popularity prevents them from acting. ‘The 
representative spirits of the Third Republic almost always agree 
with those who combat the evil, but only when they are not in power. 
Once masters of our destinies, they retreat before the parliamentary 
majority which is in the power of the drink trade. 


Says M. Franc. Nohain: “Our legislators like other mon- 
strosities are preserved by alcohol” (Echo de Paris, February 
7, 1912); | 

Indeed, it has been charged that the French government is 
elected to save the wine industry and to push it. For example, 
the French government told the Czar that.if he acceded to Fin- 
land’s demand for national prohibition, it would not loan 
Russia money. Again when Sweden had to borrow, France 
demanded that the duty on French wines be lowered by almost 
one-half (Hercod, Internationale Monatsschrift, March 1909, 
p. 98). 

In short, that worst of things has happened in France: A 
private interest has become so vast, so welded among the 
people, that it is greater than public interest in protecting 
the welfare of the race. 

But we must not feel superior to our gallant ally. To un- 
derstand all is to pardon all. Our South, our West, that 
did not have a very strong moneyed interest in liquor, have 
achieved prohibition. But our East, where there is great 
money in the liquor business, abounds in congressmen who 
fight precisely like a French deputy for retaining the business 
—for example, Senators Lodge of Massachusetts and Penrose 
of Pennsylvania. Where there is great money in liquor we 
behave precisely as France does and, of course, it is delicate 
asking France to do anything outside the camps, for though 

‘we tried for war prohibition here at home, up to now we 
have got very little. 


THE PARK 


By Paul Lyman Benjamin 


S this the park, 


This gap between the tenements, 
This lolling tongue of the city 


Lapping into the water 


That swirls by in an endless fret and fury? 


Is this the park, 


Where little children play in the grime of the roadway 


Building their dreams, 
Dreams of dust, 


Where mothers, drab and gray, 
Bowed with the age-old burden of maternity, 
Bent with the age-old burden of the race, 


Squat on the benches? 


Is this the park, 
This bit of fenced-in green, 


This bit of walled-in blue, 
This bit of shut-in childhood, 


Is this the park? 
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‘French liquor ration. 
Transcript of August 6, 1917: 


influence of alcohol, and that beer and wine are as good 


Still we have taken liquor out of our camps and where : 
possible, we have removed saloons from their vicinity, and thus 
we are trying to train the cleanest army ever raised. We 
read, however, that once in France our boys will have the 
The following is from the Boston 


James Duncan Miller, Liberal member from northeast Lancashire, 
asked in the House of Commons whether representations had been — 
received from the military authorities regarding the character of 
the canteens for American troops here and in France and whether 
any beverages other than non-alcoholic were provided. In reply © 
James Ian McPherson, parliamentary secretary of the War Office, 
said the canteens were similar to those open to the British troops. 
No objections had. been raised by the American military authorities, 
he added, to similar arrangements in France. 


It certainly seems absurd to have a sober army here and 
a drinking army at the front. It seems.more than absurd, it 
seems dangerous, when one realizes that according to Dr. 
Haven Emerson, commissioner of health of. New York city, 
(letter to E. Tilton, June, 1917) figures point to the fact 
that 75 per cent of venereal disease is contracted under the 


procurers as whiskey—they let down the bars of control. 

Raymond B. Fosdick, chairman of the Army Committee 
on Training Camp Activities, says that every effort will be 
made abroad to keep the prostitutes away from our camps. 
Can anything be done at the same time to keep alcohol away, 
for once alcohol is admitted, the problem of venereal disease 
rises enormously ? 

Delicate and difficult as the whole problem is, it must 
be met. What we need is a government investigation of the 
whole situation. ‘The French intellectuals do understand 
the danger and, perhaps, we can, if the right people approach 
the problem, work hand in hand with our brave ally, to keep 
both French and Americans and all soldiers from being “slain 
by alcohol at the rear.” At least we can ask for a “dry ration” 
for our boys. 


The Eternal Masculine 


By Cecilia Razovski 


N her book Woman and Labor, Olive Schreiner makes 
mention of the fact that one can judge the degree of 
civilization which a nation has attained by the status 
of the women of that nation. 

We who are interested in the advancement of women in 
this country have been supinely content to accept as true the 
statements made by Europeans visiting our land, that the 
American woman is above all other women of all other 
nations, the most pampered, the most educated, the most in- 
dependent, etc., etc. We nod our heads in calm assent when 
a cultivated Japanese informs us that ““America is a woman’s 
country; she it is who has the most advantages here.” We 
forget the thousands of foreign women who have come to us, 
for the most part ignorant, illiterate and without any training 
whatsoever, doing what their mothers and grandmothers did 
before them. We forget that there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of European men in our midst thoroughly. imbued with 
the old continental standards regarding women... Yet these 
old standards must be changed if we are sincere in our desire 
to attain a higher form of civilization and progress. ‘These 
strangers from across the water must be taught to discard 
un-American habits and conventions; to accept new ideals. 

No one understands the difficulty of reforming alien 
standards better than the teacher in the evening school. No one 
again, is so well aware of the fact that the only way of 
reaching the foreign woman in the home is through the hus- 
band and brother at the school, since the “mamma” (as they 
call her) is far too busy being a “mamma” to spare any time 
for school. And, as in the eyes of the husband or brother, the 
“mamma” is not at all important, nor worthy of much con- 
sideration except to see that she performs her manifold 
duties promptly, cheaply and without much annoyance to her 
lord and master, teacher’s task is rather a delicate one. 

Thus soliloquizes an instructor of English to foreigners in a 
big city night school, as she hastens to her duties, after having 
participated in a suffrage parade and demonstration that 
afternoon, in the meantime endeavoring to think up a new 
lesson which will at once be diverting, instructive and civic, 
and will contain a feminist moral wrapped up in words of one 
syllable—simply but subtly. 

The class has assembled. ‘The effects of the suffrage parade 
still lingering, teacher asks one of the pupils what important 
event had transpired that afternoon. “I bought a new suit, 
teacher,” he makes reply, which is sufficient to dampen the 
ardor of a suffragist for the time being, and teacher opens 
her book. 

The lesson in the book is about a woman sewing with 
needle and thread. Pasquale begins to read. Explanations 
are made; the various pupils spell the words in the lesson 
and write sentences on the blackboard. “Now, Mr. Contilli,” 
says teacher briskly, “give me a sentence with the word 
“putton’.” 

Mr. Contilli: “I make my wife sew a button on my coat.” 
Teacher, who is still under the influence of the parade, is in 


no mood to accept the word “make,” and proceeds thereupon ' 


to explain: “You do not ‘make’ your wife sew the button on 
your coat, Mr. Contilli. You ask her. You say ‘please sew 
my button on my coat,’ and if she is too busy with the baby, 
you sew it on yourself.” 

Immediately there is a buzz of interest and amazement 


frage, in walks the principal with a gentleman. 


throughout the class. “What,” says Mr. Contilli in outraged 
tones, “my wife she no sew button on my coat, I beat her.” 

“But that cannot be, Mr. Contilli,” patiently continues 
teacher, realizing with horror that she is dealing with seven- 
teenth-century minds so far as women are concerned; “in 
America, men do not whip their wives if they do not do as 
they are told.” And teacher glances at the other men, some 
of whom have been in this country for a much longer period 
of time, trusting to receive sympathy and assistance in her 
effort to free her enslaved sisters. 

But no; all the men are interested, all the men are desirous 
of taking part in the conversation, but not one of them 
agrees with teacher. A. woman’s place is in the home, with 
her kitchen and her babies—the lives and training of Ameri- 
can girls are dreadful mistakes—even teacher, asserts one 
man in his broken English. (and with due apologies for any 
possible lack of respect) is not fulfilling her destiny. She 
should .“‘getta da husban’”’ as soon as possible. 

Teacher sees her opportunity and seizes it. In the simplest 
of English she gives these men their first lesson in the history 
of the woman movement—the old, old story of the industrial 
revolution which forced women out of the homes and into 
public work, winding up in an eloquent eulogy of the men of 
America, who were big and broad and noble in their opinions, 
who permitted women to be educated as men are, and to de- 
velop themselves in all fields even as their brothers. 

Just as teacher finishes this primer lesson in woman’s suf- 
“Miss R, 
may I present Mr. James?’ (Usual business of being de- 
lighted.) ‘Mr. James is connected with the naturalization 
office here and is desirous of addressing these men on the sub- 
ject of citizenship. He has blanks, so that possibly some of the 
men may be willing to fill out their first papers after the mat- 
ter is explained to them.” 

Mr. James makes a very business-like talk on the advantages 
and benefits of naturalization in words of not less than three 
syllables, and the. men listen politely, if not intelligently, to his 
speech. However, seeing that he has not made himself clear, 
Mr. James asks the teacher to explain to the men just what 
the purpose of his visit is, and sits down to await the result. 

“Mr. Zatlovic,”’ says teacher, “tell me in your own words 
what Mr. James has said to you.” But Mr. Zatlovic, mur- 
muring that “he talk too dam big words,” informs teacher 
that he cannot. So teacher, after many attempts to start the 
ball a-rolling, repeats in A, B, C language the gist of Mr. 
James’s talk and encourages the men to take out their “first 
papers” and become citizens of this great free land. ‘You 
may vote after you are a citizen, you know. You have the 
right to help select the men who govern this country.” 

Here Mr. Contilli, the eternal masculine in him still har- 
boring slight resentment because teacher has attempted to 
place women on the same plane with men, suddenly awakens 
to a staggering realization. 

“Teacher,” shouts Mr. Contilli, “you say American men— 
they treat ladies just like men?” “Yes,” says teacher, “they—” 
Mr. Contilli interrupts, grim determination in his eye: 
“Teacher, if I take out papers, I can vote?” “Yes,” says 
teacher, still not sensing his drift. ‘Teacher,’ bawls Mr. 
Contilli, loudly and triumphantly, standing up in his desk, 
“if American men so good, why we can vote, and you can’t?” 
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Prison Walls without a Prison 


A Plan for Restraining and Re- 
forming Offenders in Farm Villages 


By William R. George 


N 1899, four years after the first George Junior Re- 
public had been started at Freeville, N. Y., I worked 
out in my mind a plan for dealing with law-breakers. 
When I discussed this plan with my co-workers only a 

few took it seriously. Many were skeptical and a few laughed 
outright. ‘Since the republic idea itself had been laughed at 
four years earlier, | was not much annoyed at this reception. 
At that time, however, I did not have an opportunity to put 
the plan into effect (though it has since been tried out on a 
small scale at Freeville), and | am now putting it before the 
public in somewhat complete outline because I believe the 
time is ripe for a full and sympathetic trial of its main features. 

The plan is based on many things I have learned in my 
republic experience. “hough possessing perhaps a novel form 
and exterior, it is in reality little more than an extension to 
adults of principles already successfully applied to young 
persons. The Junior Republic and its methods. have become 
very generally understood. A brief reference to Freeville 
will, however, demonstrate two or three of the principles that 
I desire to point out before coming to the larger scheme that 
I wish to propose for dealing with all law-breakers: 

The republic is known to be a village, very much like other 
villages, where boys and girls of varying degrees of wayward- 
ness and mostly of minor age live under conditions that they 
themselves create and largely control. Some of those who 
become its citizens have been guilty of crime and have been 
duly sentenced by the courts; others have previously served 
convictions in correctional institutions; some have only been 
unmanageable and have been sent to the republic for the train- 
ing and discipline their parents could not give them; a few of 
the young citizens have never been bad at all. Not all are 
under twenty-one, for some do not tell the truth about their 
ages, being anxious to secure admission to the republic rather 
than to be sent to another place of correction. We have had 
them all ages up to twenty-five. 

Many of the young outlaws who have come to the republic 
have been proud of their lawlessness. “They had gained pop- 
ularity with their comrades and notoriety with officials in the 
cities where they had lived. Their names had been printed in 
the newspapers; they were persons of distinction and, in 
their own eyes, of honor. What a change they found when 
they brought this spirit to the republic! Here their depreda- 
tions against property and persons injured the very people 
who had formerly made much of them—their ewn com- 
panions. Property in the republic belongs to the citizens, and 
the citizens have their own laws, courts and machinery of 
justice, so that when the newcomer committed offenses that 
had formerly brought him applause, he suddenly found him- 
self arrested by republic officials. He was tried by a court 
of his own companions, held guilty by a jury of his peers, and 
ultimately sent to the republic prison in the custody of his 
own pals. Wrongdoing lost its romance. The result was 
that his conception of his own relation to society was changed 
in short order. If he possessed a strong instinct for leadership, 
the only way he could exercise that instinct was by working 
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with, not against, the group in which he lived. As he was 
likely to acquire property himself, he soon came to have a- 
hearty dislike for thieves who could not let what belonged to 
others alone. 

One of the rules at the republic, made by the citizens them- 
selves, is that a person who does no work cannot eat. The 
magic effect of putting squarely up to a boy or girl (and — 
some of our citizens, be it remembered, have been really men 
and women) the alternative of working or starving, has been 
demonstrated over and over again. Industry is a habit, and 
one way of forming that habit in a person competent to work, 
but either lazy or ignorant, is-to make him understand that | 
no food shall pass his lips until he shows ’a desire to be in- 
dustrious. 

For a while in the development of the republic, it was the 
custom of those who wanted our methods to be put to the test 
to send us the worst young characters they could lay their 
hands. Friends did this, as well as enemies. How well we 
stood the test is now known. It is not necessary in this day 
to argue that the republic method of reformation, involving 
self-government and most of the prerogatives of citizenship, 
has proved successful. The results speak for themselves. It 
is enough to point to the six other republics now in operation 
in this country and to the one in England. 

One of my co-workers who laughed, in 1899, at the idea of 
extending the republic system to older offenders was Thomas 
Mott Osborne. Mr. Osborne was then a member of the 
board of trustees of the Freeville republic. 
to have a different view, however, and said, in his introduction 
to my book, The Junior Republic: 


Then Mr. George opened my mind to the possibilities of the same 
principles being used as a basis for an intelligent and reforming 
prison system—a system which should be social sanitary drainage— 
not merely a moral cesspool. At first I laughed at the idea; then 
I saw the truth. 

Mr. Osborne discussed my plan frequently with me after 
that. We agreed that there were two ways in which it 
might be tried out experimentally. One of these was to test 
the self-government features in an existing prison or reforma- 
tory and among the better class of prisoners; the other was to 
try it out more modestly on a’ farm adjacent to the Freeville 
republic. Mr. Osborne strongly favored the first method, I 
the latter. I was on the point several times of trying the plan 
out in the republic itself, but the citizen body seemed wedded 
to the established methods. (Of course I could have put the 
plan into operation arbitrarily, but that would hardly have 
been, as we say at Freeville, “republicy.”) Finally,, disagree- 
ments broke out among those connected with the management 
of the republic, and my idea of prison reform was forced for 
the time being into the background. When this internal 
warfare was over, Mr. Osborne, my closest friend for a num- 
ber of years, and I were destined to continue our labors in 
different fields. 

The plan that I have referred to, and that I have come 
to call in my own mind the “social sanitarium,” contemplates 
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the substitution of a single and unique institution for all the 
prisons, reformatories and penitentiaries now within the bor- 
ders of a state. Before the state abolishes these, however, it 
would obtain a large section of land and establish on this a 
series of enclosures, each several thousand acres in size. These 
enclosures would adjoin one another. Each would contain a 
good-sized village, resembling any village of the usual sort. 
There would be enough land in each enclosure for a limited 
amount of farming. : 

The outside boundaries of the whole section would be 
amply guarded. ‘This may be done by a stockade or by 
guards patrolling. 

Any person found guilty of a criminal offense would be sent 
by the judge committing him to the first of these enclosures. 
(Persons convicted of first degree murder, and possibly of 
second degree, also, may be exceptions to this procedure. For 
such offenders there could still be capital punishment, or— 
since the feeling against capital punishment is increasing—a 
special enclosure farm for life imprisonment.) In this first 
enclosure the individual would live until he had proved himself 
fit to re-enter society. A group of expert penologists or “social 
doctors,” somewhat resembling parole boards at the present 
tifhe, but more highly trained for their tasks, would spend a 
large part of their time in the enclosure and determine when 
a person is fit to be released. “This involves no new principle of 
penology and is not unlike the idea that has been described 
by others as the “court of rehabilitation.” 

In the first enclosure the individual would find himself 
part of a typical village life. The size of the population 
would be determined by the number of persons committed 
by the courts and, of. course, vary in different states and 
at different moments, depending partly upon considerations 
that I shall mention presently. ‘The population might be one 
thousand or it might be ten. The same freedom of action 
that the resident of any village enjoys in the world outside 
would be allowed here within the enclosure. People would 
dress and act in the ordinary way, they would be subject to 
the laws of the state and conduct their own local government. 
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They would earn their living by their own work. There 
would be trades to follow and professions to enter. Friends 
and relatives would be allowed to visit them, and possibly a 
prisoner’s family might reside with him if it desired. That 
would be a question to be determined later by state authori- 
ties. At any rate, every moral force that would benefit the 
men residing in the enclosure should be permissible. It might 
be that all money possessed by prisoners would be taken away 
from them when they entered, to be restored when they left. 
They would be allowed to acquire property in the enclosure 
itself, with the exception of land. Individuals might lease 
small lots of land, but the title would remain in the hands of 
the state. If those sent to the enclosure had business interests 
on the outside, they might keep in touch with their associates, 
though it might be desirable to deprive them of the right to 
receive income from such sources. They would retain the 
rights of citizens in matters of government relating solely to 
the enclosure, but they could not, probably, be allowed to vote 
on affairs connected with life outside. 

The chief disabilities under which persons sent to this en- 
closure would suffer are four: They would be required to be 
self-supporting—that is, to work or starve; they would have to 
support, if possible, their families and others dependent upon 
them ; they would be compelled to make restitution, if possible, 
in whole or in part, to the persons they had injured by their 
crimes; and they could not leave until the board of penologists 
—or “social doctors,” as I prefer to call them—allowed 
them to do so. 

Now some persons among this community would commit 
offenses against the laws of the enclosure and against the laws 
of the state operative there. Such individuals would be tried 
by their fellow-citizens in courts presided over by a judge 
chosen from their own number. If the offense committed 
were a misdemeanor, they would be sent to the jail or 
village guard house, corresponding to a similar institution on 
the outside, and if the offense were a felony they would be 
banished to the second enclosure. 

In this second enclosure the delinquents would find condi- 
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tions the same as in the first. There would be the same or 
similar opportunity for work and for normal existence. ‘The 
only added disability would be that they would be much 
further removed from the outside world. Restoration to 
society could .come only by passing back through the first en- 
closure and living their lives there over again. 

The method of returning to the first enclosure would not 
be by satisfying a board of social doctors with their conduct, 
but by satisfying the inhabitants of the first enclosure, or a 
committee of them, that they would not commit further of- 
fenses or again become undesirable citizens. In other words, 
they must satisfy the community they had wronged that they 
are regenerative. The boundaries between the first enclosure 
and the second would be guarded by the inhabitants of the first. 

Crimes committed in the second enclosure would be pun- 
ished by confinement in the guard-house in that enclosure, or 
by banishment to the third, and so on. An individual might 
return from the third to the second enclosure only by vote of 
the inhabitants of the second, and he must remain there until 
the inhabitants of the first are willing to have him. Thus 
each remove from one enclosure to another puts him farther 
from society. This process would continue, if his offenses 
continued, until he reached the last enclosure. Here, it is 
safe to assume, only the most incorrigible members of society 
would arrive. The whole process would be a sifting one, and 
it might be that it would be best to keep those who filter 
through to the last enclosure confined there for the rest of 
their lives. 

These people would probably constitute, in part at least, 
the defectives and all mentally irresponsible, the degenerate 
and hardened criminal. What should be done with them, 
whether they should be drawn off and sent to other custodial 
institutions, or be allowed to live on in the last enclosure in 
the most comfortable condition possible, is a question that 
could best be determined after the plan had been in operation 
and the number to reach this final stage of ostracism observed. 


Under no circumstances would I give them the same liberty . 


and privilege of self-government as the inmates of other en- 
closures, but would prefer to see them controlled and directed 
by sympathetic state officials chosen for the purpose. 

The definitely feebleminded would in all probability have 
been discovered long before they reached the final enclosure ; 
indeed, a method for discovering them might well form part 
of the earlier mechanism of the plan. Whatever is done with 
them, they should be safely away from the society they seem 
destined to injure. I should never want to see all hope shut 
off from them, but should prefer that some provision were 
always made for letting such of them as gave indications of 
recovery appeal to the citizens of the adjoining enclosure, or 
to a body appointed for the purpose, for the privilege of trying 
once more to live in the society of their fellows. Perhaps it 
would be desirable to have a second group of social doctors, 
provided by the state, to control all conditions arising in a 
special community for the feebleminded. 

The life of the village would create its own demand for 
business and industry. Economic needs would have to be met, 
just as they have to be met in other communities, and while 
the industrial and commercial life might have to be simpler 
because it would be more self-centered, yet the inhabitants 
could sell their produce and manufactures to the outside world, 
so that variety would be given to the pursuits, as well as added 
demand for labor. Trades would be followed very much 
as anywhere else. Work ought, of course, to be as edu- 
cative as possible. Every opportunity ought to be given to a 
man to follow the trade, if any, that he followed on the out- 
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side. If he had none, then he ought to be allowed to learn one 
that would enable him to be self-supporting upon release. 
Agriculture ought to constitute one of the chief industries, 
because in the wholesome, outdoor work and life of the farm — 
lies one of the chief reformative influences. 

Private manufacturers might be induced, if it seemed wise, 
to locate in the first enclosure, for the sake of the labor supply 
they would find already existing there. This they could do in 
the second enclosure also, if the population were large enough © 
to sustain them. 

Labor unions could not object to the selling of products in 
the outside world, provided the inhabitants did not sell below 
prevailing-market rates. Rate-cutting would, indeed, be diff- 
cult, if not impossible, because the inhabitants would be sub- 
ject to the same competitive conditions as any outside worker. 
They would not be given free board and lodging, free plant 
and tools, as convict labor in prisons is today. Nor could the 
competition be justly resented by labor unions, as they now 
rightly oppose the unfair competition of convict contract labor, 
because, in the first place, it would not be unfair competition, 
and in the second place it would not be convict labor. It 
would be the labor of men who would be none the less citizens, 
though confined within definite boundaries. 

Finally, even if a normal village industry, like that of 
villages on the outside, proved impracticable, the state could 
itself erect and operate a system of enclosure industries just as 
it now operates prison industries. This would have the advan- 
tage of having a larger labor supply than prison plants have 
today, because the law-breaking population of a state is now 
divided among several penitentiaries. 

Critics may say at this point: What a fearful state of 
anarchy there would be in a community inhabited exclusively 
by law-breakers! Were the conditions similar to those in 
prisons, this might be true. With a property basis, however, 
there is no more likelihood of anarchy in such a community — 
than in any other. Whatever the ethical standards of the 
inhabitants, those possessing property inside the enclosure 
would have the same selfish motives for upholding law as 
property owners outside have. The law-breaker is just as 
quick to defend his person and his possessions as an individual 
of the most exalted virtue. Moreover, if disturbances should 
break out, the authorities could call in troops from the outside, 
just as do the authorities now in any town where an outbreak 
occurs. 

One advantage of this method of handling law-breakers, if 
it became general, would, I believe, be far-reaching. It is 
common knowledge that today many law-breakers are never 
caught. The ratio of the caught to the uncaught is sometimes 
put as high as 1 to 20. Part of the reason for this is that 
people know today that when a man is imprisoned the chances 
are that he is forever ruined—ruined in purse, mind, body and 
soul. Unless the crime is of a nature to arouse a fury of 
revenge, few decent people are willing to aid officers of the 
law in accomplishing his ruin. The average good-natured, 
kind-hearted citizen is much more apt to help the hunted | 
fugitive than to help his pursuer. 

But if conviction for a crime meant not life in a cell-block 
under a regime of brutality and repression, but life in an open 
village with every chance for improvement, both in health and 
habits, and at the same time the social patient be self-support- 
ing, completely or approximately, would not the average citi- 
zen feel very differently about the matter? If he knew that — 
the law-breaker, when caught, would be given every chance 
to develop his best self, and that the door of hope would 


-be forever open before him, would he not aid, in a way that he 
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has never done before, the detection and punishment of 
crime? I believe that under such conditions the representa- 
tives of the law could reasonably count upon the cooperation 
of a large percentage of respectable citizens who now wash 
their hands of what they regard as a sordid and unpleasant 
business. This would mean that more crimes would be 
punished than ever before, and since certainty of punishment 
is a much greater deterrent than severity of punishment, it 
would mean that society would be better protected and that 
anti-social acts would diminish. All this is in addition, of 
course, to the diminution that would come from the regenera- 
tive effect that the plan would have upon the individual who 
had already been caught in the law’s toils. 

If modern penology has taught one thing, it is that respon- 
sibility brought home to the mentally competent law-breaker 
is one of the surest means of reformation. Men and women 
who break society’s laws must be trained in self-discipline and 
in the responsibilities of citizenship before they can again be 
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allowed to mingle freely with their fellows. Life in these 
enclosures would constitute just such a centering of respon- 
sibility. Every individual there would want to regain his 
liberty above all things else. To do this he would have to 
learn to lead a measurably blameless life. In a community of 
five or ten thousand persons he could not commit offenses and 
escape; detection would be certain. Nor, be it remembered, 
could he regain his liberty by act of his fellows alone, for the 
board of social doctors would stand between him and society 
and protect the world outside against the final release of all 
who are unfit. 

This plan would leave untouched and still operative the 
regenerative principles of probation and suspended sentence. 
It would combine at once the great principle of the indetermi- 
nate sentence, now widely established, and a_ rational 
method of life for the lawbreaker. Through it I am con- 
vinced that the way lies open for true and progressive prison 
reform. 


Keeping Mothers and Babies Together 


By Elizabeth S. Walsh 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE SUPERVISORS OF THE CITY CHARITIES, BALTIMORE 


N the winter of 1916 the report of the Vice Commission 

of Baltimore [the Survey, May 6, 1916, 157] awa- 

kened the general public to the situation of the aban- 

doned child in that city. The best hospitals, for some 
years, had insisted that the mother and infant be kept to- 
gether during the woman’s confinement and that she leave the 
hospital with the child. It was always possible, however, by 
the payment of a moderate sum, to place the child afterwards 
in an infant asylum, the mother thus relieving herself of its 
care, and this resulted in the death of the infant in nine 
cases out of ten. 

This “‘traffic-in-babies” aroused the public to such an extent 
that Maryland has the honor of having passed the first law 
forbidding the separation of a mother and infant under six 
months; except when it is necessary for the physical good of 
mother or such child that they be separated, this requiring two 
doctors’ certificates or an order from a court of competent 
jurisdiction or the written consent of the Board of State Aid 
and Charities. The penalty for violation is a fine of not more 
than $100 or imprisonment in jail for not more than 100 days 
or both; not only for the mother but for any person or institu- 
tion participating in the separation or a physician who know- 
ingly makes a false certificate. 

One of the arguments brought against the law was that 
it would result in the wholesale abandonment of infants. ‘The 
statistics do not seem to bear this out. There are no figures 
available for the state at large, but the Supervisors of City 
Charities find that the abandoned children received from 
June, 1915, to June, 1916, numbered 25, and from June, 
1916, to June, 1917, but 18. A copy of the law, with a 
letter asking for their cooperation, was mailed to all of the 
hospitals, infant asylums, maternities and midwives through- 
out the state. Shortly after, when a midwife was arrested, 
charged with violation of the law (she had advertised an 
infant for adoption), she vehemently urged ignorance as her 
excuse but, when searched, a copy of it and the letter were 
found on her person. Needless to say “madam’s” feathers 
fell. Prosecution for violation of the law is carried on through 
the state’s attorney’s office. In the case of a good-hearted, 


kindly, but ignorant, colored or white foster-mother no war- 
rant is issued but she is summoned to this office, the law is 
read and explained to her, and she is warned that a second 
offense will mean prosecution. 

‘The law has been in effect since June, 1916, and the insti- 
tutions feel that it is a good one and have in every instance 
stood by it loyally. Whenever possible, they have offered a 
home to the mother with the child. A comparison of the 
number of children at the infant asylums in the years before 
and after the law went into effect may be interesting and is 
as follows: 


Infants received at asylums from June, 1915, to June, 1916...... 167 
Infants died at asylums from June, 1915, to June, 1916......... 113 
Infants received at asylums from June, 1916, to June, 1917...... 82 
Infants died at asylums from June, 1916, to June, 1917......... 31 


The mortality was thus reduced from 68 per cent to 38 
per cent. — 

The State Board of Charities, since the law went into effect, 
have authorized the separation of 12 infants from their 
mothers; the majority of these upon two doctors certifying 
to the mothers’ mental or physical unfitness... A more rigid 
investigation of these applications is much to be desired. In 
one instance, one of our most reliable agencies refused to be 
a party to the separation and yet another social worker carried 
the matter through, getting the required doctor’s certificates 
without any difficulty. Another separation was authorized 
because the mother was being held on the charge of abandoning 
her child and might possibly be sent to the House of Correc- 
tion; and yet in a parallel case to this, handled by the Super- 
visors of City Charities, the mother was paroled with her 
infant and put in the way of supporting herself and child, of 
which she has since become very fond. 


The Supervisors of City Charities say in their report for 
1916: 


Beginning January 1, 1916, a new method for handling white 
foundlings and abandoned infants was inaugurated, which marks a 
notable advance in the care of this class of dependents. Up to this 
time, foundlings, both white and colored, had been placed by the 
Supervisors of City Charities in institutions for the care of infants 
with which the city had contracts. Very general attention has been 
called to the enormous mortality, amounting in some years to prac- 
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tically 100 per cent, infants under six months placed in such institu- 
tions. After numerous unsatisfactory attempts had been made by this 
department to improve the method of handling foundlings, an ar- 
rangement was finally entered into with the Florence Crittenton 
Mission. 

The infants, unless seriously ill, are taken at once to the mission 
and are given a thorough medical examination by a specialist in 
children’s diseases, including a blood examination to determine 
whether the infant is infected with any form of communicable dis- 
ease. ‘The infants are kept in a sanitary nursery under the charge 
of skilled nurses. They are fed with mothers’ milk, obtained by a 
breast pump from the inmates of the institution. ‘They remain at 
the mission until they are at least one year old, or longer if this is 
deemed advisable by the physician in charge. If seriously ill when 
received by the department, they are sent at once to the Harriet Lane 
Hospital and treated there until they can be sent with safety to the 
mission. 

The efficient way in which the infants are cared for is shown by 
the striking results—the lives of 94 per cent having been saved. 


Long Distance 
By Renée 


UR usual idea of a social worker is a person who 
meets applicants for aid, personally investigates 
conditions and then does his best to alleviate them. 
But always we have that idea of personal inter- 

view. Yet there are in this country dozens of social workers 
who each day help many individuals and community groups 
to work out. their own salvation—without ever meeting those 
they aid. They are seldom classified as social workers by 
themselves or by others. We can class them all under one 
name, for by the general public they are addressed as Dear 
Editor. 

If for a moment you doubt that editors and their assist- 
ants are social-service workers, take a glance at a day’s mail 
that comes to one of them. Questions of law, dietetics, child 
training, abnormal psychology, charity methods and medicine, 
all come pouring in. Frequent consultations with experts in 
these lines are maintained. A year ago one of the popular 
women’s magazines listed over twenty-five hundred different 
topics that had been treated by letter, an astonishingly large 
percentage of which took up. serious life problems, and but 
a minor representation begged aid of beauty specialists or 
wanted recipes for fudge. 

At first glance we wonder why all these letters are sent 
to a stranger. “There in the word “stranger” lies half the 
answer. No danger of leakage to family or community when 
your confidante lives at a distance. Who seems so wise, safe 
and sympathetic as the editor of your favorite journal? 

Just what do these confidential letters ask? Here is one 
from a farmer’s daughter, asking where and how she can get 
nurse’s training. We inquire about her previous education, 
health and ability to afford time and money for a thorough 
course, and after a couple of letters have her settled in the 
right school. Next comes a mother asking how she can edu- 
cate her gentle little subnormal daughter. ‘They live in one 
of our largest cities, but are ignorant of the excellent public 
school classes for subnormal children maintained by their 
board of education, and are pitifully grateful ‘for information 
most people would have expected an intelligent mother to 
find for herself. ‘Then there is the boy, fearful lest he has 
contracted a disease he is ashamed to tell the local doctor about, 
who is referred to the medical adviser of the magazine and 
either helped directly or given courage to see his own physi- 
cian. Women’s clubs ask aid in their program-making or 
methods of aiding their city; others ask how to organize play- 
grounds, pageants, civic leagues, little mothers’ leagues. A 
constant flow of letters comes from mothers wanting advice 
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It should be remarked in passing that the one infant which died was 
born prematurely and was in a dying condition when received. It 
is questionable whether any other city in the United States has a 
better record as regards the proportion of foundlings saved than has 
Baltimore during the year just closed. 

In summing up the situation, we might say that broadly 
the law has been educational in recognizing the rights of the 
child to a mother’s care and love and, therefore, giving it a 
fighting chance for life, and as a moral tonic to the woman in 
deepening her sense of responsibility and duty towards her 
infant. In the large majority of cases this thought has never 
before been presented to the unfortunate girl and when it has 
been done by a sympathetic social worker, it is not unusual 
for the mother willingly and cheerfully to accept the situation 
and keep the child with her permanently. 


Social Service 
B. Stern 


on care of their children: diet; breaking of thumb-sucking, 
stuttering and other bad habits; club work for boys and girls; 
books for various ages; handling the adolescent, the defective 
and immoral; development of attention, concentration, obe- 
dience; control of lying, stealing and temper—this list might 
continue indefinitely. 

Pitiful letters from women, asking how to get ‘mother’s 
pensions or earn money to cen the family together are one 
of the daily tragedies, for many of these women are barred 
from pension for some reason and are little fitted to wage- 
earning. Sometimes, after exchange of half a dozen letters. 
some money-making idea bears fruit or the woman is per- 
suaded to seek the aid of local agencies of which she did not 
even know until informed by the distant editor. 

Questions about marital relations form a goodly propor- 
tion of the queries from young married women who, in the 
process of adjustment in their first married years, feel alone 
and helpless. Money matters, rights of woman to her own 
person, drunkenness, cruelty in many aspects and, not infre- 
quently, disagreement over punishment of children, cause 
these breaches in happiness. The long-distance worker is no 
more able to help all cases than is the charity worker on the 
spot, but she frequently gets a frank statement of details that 
shame would hide in a face-to-face interview, even at times 
eliciting the reluctant confession that a new love threatens 
the old. Yes, even that can sometimes be adjusted at long-dis- 
tance by sympathy, tempered with a bit of common sense advice 
showing how the new love will in its turn become the old, 
or call affection for the children to give pause in hasty de- 
cision. 

As concrete example of results obtained: One magazine 
in Illinois is responsible for installation of drinking fountains 
in a Texas town, the gift of the women’s clubs; a group of 
Alaskan women are studying the latest educational theories for 
the sake of their children; a playground was started in one 
western town and a pageant given in a North Carolina vil- 
lage; one woman found a child to adopt and another, with a, 
big country home and love of children, was put in touch with 
placing-out agencies who loan her sick babies to cure. 

So it goes, and Dear Editor answers them all, sometimes 
with aid of lawyer, doctor or minister, but never neglecting 
a letter, always treating seriously the problems that appear 
serious to the writer, even unto the boy who wants to change 
the color of his red hair. When you make up the next social 
service register, candidly, don’t you think that Dear Editor 
deserves a place therein? 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN A 
COUNTY PRISON 


ssf N reply to our great President’s 

hopeful prayer: ‘Let the world be 
made safe for democracy,’ I say: De- 
mocracy is safe in East View, N. Y.” 

It is not important that the speaker 
of these words was not a citizen in a 
legal sense. Neither is it important 
that he was a native of Germany. The 
important thing is that he had just been 
elected first president of the first self- 
government organization to be estab- 
lished in a county penitentiary in this 
country. 

Weeks ago, Calvin Derrick, warden 
of the Westchester County Penitentiary 
at East View, told the inmates of that 
prison that they could form a limited 
self-government league if they wanted 
to and if they themselves could work 
out the scheme of organization. Leaders 
among the prisoners immediately began 
to agitate the subject. They found dif- 
ferent views among their fellows and 
decided to conduct an educational cam- 
paign. Mass meetings were held at 
which the arguments for self-govern- 
ment were presented and opinion was 
finally crystallized in favor of it. A 
committee of prisoners was thereupon 
chosen to draw up a constitution. After 
some parleying, a draft was finally 
reached that satisfied both inmates and 
warden. 

This constitution differs in one im- 
portant respect from both the Sing Sing 
and the Ione, Cal., plans—the prisoners’ 
court has no punitive powers. ‘This ar- 
rangement was the desire of the men 
themselves. The court is called the In- 
mates Court for the Establishment of 
Good Relationship and consists of the 
judge, who presides, and is elected by 
all the members for a period of four 
months, and of two jurors. The jurors 
are the vice-president and a delegate 
chosen by his fellow delegates for this 
purpose. The court tries all offenders 
who are members of the league. A ver- 
dict is rendered in the form of “guilty 
of having broken good relationship with 
the league,” and it then becomes the 
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duty of the court to try to establish good 
relationship by “‘counsel, advice and rep- 
rimand.” 

If good relationship cannot be estab- 
lished, or if the offense is so serious that 
it does not warrant the “expectation of 
establishment of good relationship,” the 
offender may be expelled from the league 
indefinitely. “This means that he comes 
under the control of the county and that 
Warden Derrick becomes his disciplin- 
arian. An inmate twice expelled can 
never again be a member of the league. 
Applications for reinstatement of a mem- 
ber may come from the warden only. 

The name of the league is the Effort 
League, signifying “struggle for better 
citizenship, nobler character and higher 
morals.” Each incoming prisoner who 
takes a simple pledge to uphold the rules 
of the institution becomes a member au- 
tomatically. It has been agreed, infor- 
mally, however, that insane persons shall 
not be allowed to be members, and five 
prisoners are debarred on this ground 
at present. The officers—president, 
vice-president, judge, secretary, sergeant- 
at-arms and public defender—constitute 
the cabinet and are subject to recall 
when impeachment proceedings have 
shown their unfitness for office. Each 
tier elects a delegate who sits on the 
board of delegates. The public defend- 
er, elected by the whole body of prison- 
ers, must defend all cases brought before 
the court. The warden is’ an honorary 
president of the league and is invested 


with vetoing and pardoning powers. 
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TRAINING FOR THE THREE 
H’S IN EUROPE 


HEN former Governor Glynn 

declared several years ago, at the 
inauguration of John H. Finley as com- 
missioner of education for New York 
state, that the cultivation of the three 
R’s in American education ought to be 
supplanted by the cultivation of the 
three H’s—head, heart and hand—he 
was only foretelling apparently a devel- 
opment that was destined to receive 
great impetus as a result of the Euro- 
pean war. ‘The demand for vocational 
and industrial education has grown tre- 
mendously in nearly all European coun- 
tries. The United States Bureau of 
Education has just brought together in- 
formation concerning this movement in 
a small bulletin. 

As the bulletin was going to press, a 
cablegram from England announced 
that the bill promised by the president 
of the Board of Education had been 
presented to the House of Commons and 
would be taken up in October. ‘This 
measure embodies the broadest concep- 
tion of popular education ever presented 
for the approval of Parliament. If it 
becomes law, school attendance will be 
compulsory for all children up to the age 
of fourteen years and all exemptions will 
be abolished.. Local education authori- 
ties will be obliged to provide suitable 
continuation classes for children up to 
sixteen or seventeen years, children not 
otherwise in school will be required to 
attend these classes for a specified num- 
ber of hours, and employers will be 
obliged to make it possible for them to 
do so. The report of the government 
committee on continuation — schools, 
which foreshadowed this legislation, was 
summarized on page 384 of the SuRVEY 
for August 4. 

France and England seem to have 
reached about the same stage of progress 
toward a national system of continued 
education. At present the opportunities 
offered by private societies in France are 
such that only the most ambitious work- 
ing people, and these not until the pres- 
sure of daily labor has aroused them to 
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SOCIAL PUBLICITY 


T HE cover of an-announcement of a regional conference of the 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 


losis, carried out similarly for the other districts. 


The outlines of 


the state, the star for the conference city, the name of the state and 
the calendar are in dark blue, the remainder in a bright, splashy red. 
Information about the conference and the program are on the 
inside. Folded thrice for mailing, the dimensions are 9 by 4 inches. 


efforts to improve their condition, can 
take advantage of them. A bill is now 
pending before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, sponsored by M. Viviani, former 
minister of public instruction; which es- 
tablishes the principle of compulsory ed- 
ucation in continuation schools at public 
expense. It applies to boys who do not 
attend the secondary schools up to the 
age of twenty years, and to girls up to 
the age of eighteen or until they are 
married. 

‘The term of compulsory education for 
adolescents is divided by this bill into 
two periods. ‘The first extends to the 
age of seventeen for boys and sixteen 
for girls. During this period physical 
training, French language, history and 
geography, and lessons in the sciences ap- 


ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY: 
CO-OPERATION 


The Survey, 
vA’. 


Uta Sibert 
New York City. 


plied to agricultural industry, com- 
merce, navigation, or domestic economy 
are obligatory. “The minimum duration 
of these courses is 50 hours a year for 
general education, 150 hours for tech- 
nical training, and 100 hours «for physi- 
cal training. 

The second period covers the ages of 
seventeen to twenty for boys and six- 
teen to eighteen for girls. The obliga- 
tory subjects are: for boys—lessons in 
the French language, history, geography, 
civics, common low and political econ- 
omy, and gymnastics, military exercises 
and rifle firing; for girlsk—French lan- 
guage, history, geography and domestic 
economy, and manual work and practi- 
cal exercises in hygiene and care of the 
sick and of infants. The minimum dura- 
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SOCIAL PUBLICITY 


RINTED in dark blue, this envelope for the appeals of the 
Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Charities has much the appear- 


ance and something of the urgency of a telegram. 


SUucCeSS. 


It is reported a 


1917 


tion of the instruction in this period is 
100 hours a year. 

Regarding Russia, the bulletin says 
there are many indications that the edu- 
cation of the masses for intelligent citi- 
zenship and industrial efficiency will be 
the chief concern of local and central 
authorities as soon as normal conditions 
are restored. In Poland, the prospect of 
national independence has at once led to 


a great revival in educational enthu- | 


siasm. The bulletin mentions that in 
the temporary lull of military events in 
1915 the citizens of Warsaw established 
forty-nine industrial continuation. schools. 

Nothing is given in the bulletin con- 
cerning recent developments in Ger- 
many. ‘The highly developed system of 
continuation schools in that country has, 
of course, been severely criticized as be- 
ing too narrowly industrial. Attendance 
upon these schools is now compulsory in 
fourteen of the twenty-six states of the 
German empire. It may be compulsory 
according to local option in ten others 
and the four remaining states, declares 
the bulletin, are ready to adopt the prin- 
ciple. 


MAKING GARDENS SAFE 
FOR VEGETABLES 


AST spring Massachusetts social 

workers were anxious lest the in- 
crease in home gardens, all over the 
state, should incite a flood of mischief 
or petty thievery, and perhaps provoke 
severe treatment of juvenile offenders 
by the courts, or even a crop of legisla- 
tion antagonistic to the juvenile court 
and probation system. As a preventive 
measure, representations were made to 
the State Committee on Public Safety, 
which promptly appointed a special Com- 
mittee on Garden Protection. A cam- 
paign to make respect for gardens a mark 
of war-time loyalty was at once under- 
taken. Posters and newspaper articles 
distributed the message widely, supple- 
mented by talks in the public schools 
and by the efforts of boys’ clubs and the 
boy scouts. 

At the end of the garden and fruit 
season, the Massachusetts committee 
now reports that the injury to gardens, 
both mischievous and malicious, has been 
extremely small. Through local safety 
committees, probation officers, special 
correspondents and newspaper clippings, 
the committee has sought to be informed 
of every instance of depredation and has 
followed up reported cases for full in- 
formation. The total damage is almost 
negligible and the number of even an- 
noying instances is extremely small. 

Credit is given the effort of the schools 
to impress upon children the duty of 
respect for property, the general patriot- 
ic appeal and the efforts of the police 
to bring every offense to the attention 
of the courts. With greatly increased 
numbers of gardens and their exposure 
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to possible harm, there is believed to 
have been a positive decline in the ex- 
tent of miscreancy. Extreme or unusual 
penalties have been used by very few 
courts. ‘The facts are believed by the 
committee to offer no warrant for varia- 
tion from the policy of dealing with of- 
fenders, particularly with juveniles, by 
probation and instruction rather than 
by severity of punishment. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE SOCIETY 
FOR TEXAS 


OLLOWING the clearing of red 

light districts in the Texas towns and 
cities near the army camps and the great 
public interest in social hygiene aroused 
by the new situation, a conference of 
delegates from the principal cities of 
Texas at Dallas last week formed a state 
social hygiene association. The convener 
of the meeting, Dr. A. I. Folsom, chair- 
man of an organization committee from 
the State Medical Association, was 
elected president. 

Several of the speakers presented facts 
showing the grave danger of the social 
disease to the health of the state. The 
medical profession especially showed it- 
self fully aroused to the need of action. 
According to Dr. E. H. Cary, president 
of the medical association, the presence, 
soon, of some 200,000 soldiers in Texas 
will provide a unique opportunity for 
the different authorities and organiza- 
tions interested to stamp out venereal 
diseases by joint endeavor. 

Col. George A. Skinner, in charge 
of the base hospital at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, said that of 800 patients now in the 
hospital under his control, 300 were 
acute cases of venereal disease. “It is 
all right to educate people,” he said, 
“but immediate action is necessary. You 
talk of protecting the boys at the front, 
but don’t forget the girls at home. ‘The 
work of this organization is immediately 
and seriously necessary in Texas—the 
problem of the boys at the front comes 
later.” . 


PUBLIC RECREATION AND 
TRAINING CAMPS 

66 HE soldiers complain of extor- 
tionate prices on the part of the 
townspeople, and the civil population 
is irritated by the misconduct of 
soldiers,” a correspondent reports. But 
already grievance or adjustment com- 
mittees have been organized where such 
abuses occurred to straighten them out. 
More important, experienced workers 
who are organizing a wholesome con- 
tact between soldiers and townspeople 
on the lines described by Joseph Lee in 
the Survey for October 6, find that 
wholesome recreation, properly intro- 
duced, promises splendid and lasting ef- 
fects on the recreational life of the com- 
munity itself. Thus, Roy Smith Wal- 
lace, who in peace times is executive 
secretary of the Philadelphia Society to 
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Christmas Handkerchiefs 


AT 
ma MicCutcheon’s +. 
Coo Five & 340 SL.NY. City woos 


T is none too early to be thinking about Holiday Handker- 
chiefs, and especially if you wish embroidering done. 


Micaatt| 


We are fortunate in having been able to secure so many kinds 
and varieties of Handkerchiefs this year and such an ample supply. 
There are many new embroideries and other novelties, as well 
as all the more familiar kinds. The range of choice is unlimited. 
All pure Linen, of course. We have stuck to that principle for 
sixty-five years and we stick to it still. There is no cotton in the 
whole stock: that’s an important thing in these days when 
ascending costs tempt manufacturers and dealers to cut quality. 


For a Man: Splendid, luxurious Linen Handkerchiefs of full 
size, 25c, 35c, 40c, 50c to $6.00 each. Initialed at 25c, 35c, 50c, 
75c and $1.00 each. Smaller sizes 50c and up, with or without 
initial. 

Fora Woman: Everything from simple, plain hemstitched ones 
at 15c, up to elaborate affairs of Duchesse Lace or Embroidery 
at $50. 


For a Child: Pretty little embroidered and print designs in 


color as well as all White, 15c each and up. 


We have the usual large collection of White Embroidered goods 
from Ireland, Switzerland, Spain, Madeira, etc., at the popular 
prices, 25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00. 


All the way through, the collection is just as wide and interesting 
as it ever was. 


NOTE—If it is desired to have Initials, Monograms, etc., em- 
broidered to order, no time should be lost in placing orders to 
insure satisfactory work and delivery before Christmas. 
Handkerchief purchases are delivered in dainty White boxes suit- 
able for presentation as Christmas gifts. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention. 
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Protect Children from Cruelty and who 
spent all last summer in the Southwest, 
where he was in charge of community 
organization work in the cities and towns 
around seven new training camps and 
eleven border posts, with his assistants 
and with the aid of local workers, was 
able to bring about a complete transfor- 
mation of popular amusements. 

Not only did the civil and military 
licensing authorities make good use of 
their censorship over commercial amuse- 
ments and allowed nothing of an ob- 
scene character, not only was the finan- 


cial inducement of keeping near the 
town the camps which bring into them 
millions of dollars of business used to 
make the citizens keen on the mainte- 
nance of the high standards required by 
the War Department; but in addition 
considerable success was obtained in at- 
tracting the right kind of entertainment. 

Theaters, moving pictures, carnivals, 
circuses, wild-west shows, electric parks, 
swimming pools were organized or in- 
duced to come to these towns. Where 
previously the saloons and the pool- 
rooms shared between them the bulk of 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT THE 
DEALER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRFCT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME, 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, 


CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself, 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 

¢ get direct from us and keep right on your pany 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 


With every order we send BOOK OF REC-. peas 
IPES for preparing all our products. Write... 


for it. Our list tells how each kind of. 
fish is put up,with the delivered Brice. Frank E. 
oo 7 ou can choose just what you , Davis Co. 
will enjoy most. Send the. 276 Central Wharf 
coupon for it now, «" Gloucester, Mass. 
FRANK E. Please send me your 
DAVIS CO. . latest Fish Price List. 
276 Central 7 
Wharf i PRETICE concen cyncendacas spe seaaemasesannsanee 
Gloucester ,.-" 
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Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 

- Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inke 
and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 

_ and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
% and adopt the Higzins’ Inks and 
=) Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
7M tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 

i] well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. zal 


—-Of Quality Unexcelled — 


Catalog Sent on Request 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., 


Chicopee 
Mass. 


“Why the Nations Rage” 


and other Unitarlan publications sent free. Address FIRST 
CHURCH, Cor. Marlborough and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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the recreational expenditures of the peo- 
ple, they have now to compete with nu- 
merous counter-attractions. Churches, 
young people’s societies, fraternal orders, 
women’s clubs and business organiza- 
tions have been shown how to provide 
desirable attractions; they have absorbed 
not only large umber of the welcome 
strangers in uniform but. secured a bet- 
ter hold over their native clientele. 


CONCERNING CHAPERONES 
IN A MINING TOWN 
‘6 HERE can the young boy or 
girl go who wants to learn or 
enjoys dancing?” Rabbi Emanuel J. 
Jack, until recently president of the 
Board of Public Welfare at Pueblo, 
Col., asked himself when many com- 
plaints reached him concerning the man- 
agement of the dance halls in the town. 
So he went around himself and visited 
the places where the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company’s population of immigrant 
steel workers and their families learned 
that one popular product of American 
native art, the ragtime dance. 

On the whole, there was not much 
wrong with the way in which these 
public dances were conducted, and the 
behavior was no more boisterous than 
youth demands, or familiarity more inti- 
mate than the modern dance demands. 
Rules of decency were not violated, 
though standards beyond a certain mini- 
mum of decorum varied considerably. 
The so-called moonlight dance during 
which the lights are turned off or 
dimmed, seems to have been a novelty 
to the investigator who also noticed that 


the particular hall which offered this 


form of entertainment was particularly 
popular with the “younger set.” 

The upshot of these visits was a strong 
recommendation to provide an age limit 
for all public dance halls “but not until 
we have provided other means for the 
young boys and girls who are old enough 
to work hard in shop or store all day 
but not of age to attend public dances 
at night.” Pueblo is now erecting a 
magnificent new municipal building, and 
the Board of Public Welfare has been 
assured that a municipal dance hall will 
be provided for in the plans. But with 
this they are not satisfied. ‘They strong- 
ly urge that the school buildings, now 
unused for the greater part of the time, 
be opened for social meetings and for 
dances to those youthful debutants and 
debutantes whom proper regulations 


would exclude from the public dance 
halls. 


ARMENIANS AND SYRIANS IN 
EVER WORSE PLIGHT 


RESIDENT WILSON on Satur- 
day issued a second appeal—follow- 
ing one made a year ago in compliance 
with a resolution of Congress—for the 
relief of the valiant Christian nations 
of Asia Minor whose suffering from the 


T9I7 


social and economic effects of war and 


from misgovernment is acute. ‘Reports 
indicate that of orphans alone there are 
more than 400,000,” says the presiden- 
tial message, ‘‘besides women and other 
dependent children, reaching a total of 
more than 2,000,000 destitute sur- 
vivors.” 

The Armenian sufferers from Turkish 
oppression flee as far as they can get, 
and appeals for their relief are received 
by the American Committee for Ar- 
menian and Syrian Relief from places 
in Russia and Persia which are far from 
their homes. From one Turkish city 
it is reported that, after deporting all 
Armenian residents and treating them 


with the utmost cruelty, the authorities 


suddenly realized that they had driven 


away the majority of their industrious — 
artisans and that they were in a serious — 


predicament for lack of indispensable ser- 
vices. 


ducing them to return! 
“Famine increasing,” 
ceived last week from Tabriz. 
six dollars bushel. 
gate of hunger. 
without clothes 


Many will die of cold 
or bedding. 


Kurds.” 


The rise in prices has now 


become a matter of grave anxiety to the © 


It 


relief agents in the different centers. 


vastly increases the number of those who — 


fall into destitution after having re- 
mained self-supporting for long in spite 
of the greatest hardships—this is espe- 
cially true of the Syrian refugees in 
Mesopotamia—and it continually de- 
creases the purchasing power of the 
available relief funds. 

‘The mayors of a number of cities have 
designated November 10-11 as Armen- 
ian-Syrian relief days. 


THE COPPER SETTLEMENT 
IN ARIZONA 


MALL opportunity appears to have © 
been left for the I. W. W. to gain © 
the ascendancy in the Globe-Miami dis- — 


trict in Arizona, where President Wil- 
son’s Mediation Commission has scored 
its first victory by settling the strike 
which has been in progress since last 
July. The terms of the agreement call 
for the re-employment of all strikers ex- 
cept those who have indulged in sedi- 
tious utterances, and “those who have 
membership in an organization that does 
not recognize the obligation of con- 
tracts.” 

The first result of the direct inter- 
vention by President Wilson in indus- 
trial unrest, through the commission of 
which Secretary Wilson is the head, be- 
came known on October 23, when it 
was announced that work would be re- 
sumed “by the single most important 
copper center in Arizona, if not in the 
United States.” The normal monthly 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Hence they started to offer bribes 
to the deportees in the vain hope of in- 
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THE BEST FALL FICTION 


— 


A First Novel of Amazing Power 


HELEN OF FOUR GATES 


The author of this extraordinary “first book” is referred to as one of the most remarkable writers of recent years. 
The Dial says: “The qualities I like best in the story are qualities that are not modern—that make a story, whether 
it is a year or a hundred years old, live in our memories for its truth and its humor and its imagination, that give it 
poignancy and distinction.” 

The New York Times says: “Has brought a new note to current fiction, a note that excels in sheer emotional power, 
in beauty of tone, in imagination any voice that is now telling stories to the English-speaking peoples.” 

New York World says: “There are in print few pictures more impressive than those drawn by this unknown author.” 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF PAULINA 


BY ELLEN WILKINS TOMPKINS, author of “The Egotistical I.” Net $1.50 
When a woman marries for his money a man whom she despises and then suddenly finds herself the wife of a penniless 
criminal she has to face moral as well as social readjustments. Here is a vital, sincere study of modern American life 
and the soul-growth of a self-righteous, self-seeking woman who came to understand by mingling closely in the home 
life of a small Southern town what human nature and loving-kindness mean. 


GONE TO EARTH 


BY MARY WEBB, author of “The Golden Arrow.” Net $1.50 
The New York Post says: “Fidelity to nature that marks the early character description of Gone to Earth and the 
mingling of humor and beauty in the novel is rarely well done. The picture of the half gypsy girl with tawny hair 
and the feet of a born dancer, with her pet fox and her kindness to all things; the sketch of the abstracted, callous 
old harper with whom she has no tie but one of blood will not be forgotten easily.” 


THE JOYFUL YEARS 

BY F. T. WAWN Net $1.50 
Philadelphia Press says: “This is the love story of 
Cynthia and Peter, a beautiful story and beautifuly 
told. There are other people in the book whom we 
should like to meet, but these only form a background 
for the radiant figures of the young lovers.” 


MY WIFE 

BY EDWARD BURKE Net $1.50 
A story of family life narrated by the husband and 
father in which he almost succeeds in complicating 
two love affairs beyond remedy and has a narrow es- 
cape from disaster himself because he dallies with the 
ghost of an old fascination. It is written in a breezy 
style and its satire is unsparing. 


THE MASTER OF THE HILLS 

BY SARAH JOHNSON COCKE Net $1.50 
Richmond Times Dispatch says: “Mrs. Cocke reveals 
exceptional literary and dramatic ability and her in- 


- THE ROYAL OUTLAW 
BY CHARLES B. HUDSON Net $1.50 
A wonderful tale of fighting men laid in the time of 
King David. Not since Ben Hur has such a novel 
appeared. New York Tribune; “No person can read 
this book without gaining a clearer understanding of 
those times and without being charmed with the vital 
human interest of the tale.” 


DAY AND NIGHT STORIES 
BY ALGERNON BLACKWOOD Net $1.50 
Author of “The Wave,” “Julius Le Vallon” 

New York Times says: From gay to grave, from 
horror to sarcasm, from philosophy to the most fanci- 
ful extravagance they range. They are the produc- 
tion of a man who sees with the eyes and writes with 
the sense of rhythm and of beauty of the born poet.” 


WILLIAM BY THE GRACE OF GOD 
BY MARJORIE BOWEN ; Net $1.50 
New York Times says: “Few events in history are 


terpretation of the thoughts and characters of the 
pure-blooded Americans of the Virginia and Georgia 
mountain regions reveals an insight that is remark- 
able for its depth of feeling and discovering beautiful 
traits of character.” 


The First Entirely True Book 


more inspiring than the brave fight of the Netherlands 
against the mighty power of Spain with the victory 
at last won through the courage defeat could not 
quell, and few figures are as gallant as is that of 
William by the Grace of God.” 


Yet Written About the World War, as Terribly True as Verestchagin’s Paintings 


UNDER FIRE 


BY HENRI BARBUSSE 


(FIFTH AMERICAN EDITION IN PRESS) 


Translated from the French (Le Feu) by Fitzwater Wray 
The leader of a squad in the French Army tells the story of its daily life with all the details that English 


and American writers suppress or gloss over. 


The New Republic——*This novel is epic in proportions. 
cance.” 


It reduces Mr. Britling’s intellectual reactions to insignifi- 


The Nation—The greatest of the books that voice the new soul of France. The strongest and grimmest book yet 


written about the war.” 


The London Observer-—“The supreme novel of the war. The rich variety of the book is indescribable. If any book 


could kill war, this is that book.” 


“Under Fire” is not only the most mercilessly truthful and the most appalling book yet written about the war, it 


is also the most humorous and the most human. It has 
Appealing Pathos, Whimsical Humor 


Tender Sentiment, 
300,000 sold in France 


POSTAGE EXTRA. 


Awful Tragedy, 
Net $1.50 
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AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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7{, Investment Secured By 
i Productive Farm Lands 


ECURITY comprises several thousand acres of rich producing 

land in prosperous section, where diversified farming and stock 
raising are particularly profitable. Value of property over twice 
amount of loan. Net annual income over five times interest 
charges. Experienced management. $500 Bonds, maturing in 
3 to 10 years. 


Write for Circular No.981 OA 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 South La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
(A 585) 


QUNIOQUAUUAOUGOOU000000000000000000000 00 CEEEEUUUEOEUATEOTEUAERO ATEN 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


FIFTEENTH YEAR OPENED OCTOBER 1, 1917 
Winter term begins January 2, 1918 


TOOOOTETTTTUOTTTTTTES 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
One-year course for college graduates. Two-year course for other qualified students 
SPECIAL PLAYGROUND COURSE 


With technical classes, at Hull-House Gymnasium, in folk dancing, games, 
story-telling, dramatics, preparation of pageants and gymnastics 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
March 4 to June 21 
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For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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TOOLS 4x2 
BENCHES 


FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING, — - 
INSTITUTIONAL or 
INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 
terested in any way in Manual 
' Training, you should know more 
bol ciicolan NewS about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches, 
Paes svat 7 raining Outfits Our hobby since 1848 has always been *‘Quality. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS’AND SUPPLIES 
4th Avenue and [3th Street New York since 1848 


(Continued from page 128) 


output of the Globe-Miami district is 
said to be about 21,000,000 pounds of 
copper, requiring a working force of 
over 5,000 men. 

According to a statement given out 
by the commission, it proceeded in its 
labors upon the principle that the coun- 
try must have an uninterrupted output 
of copper during the war and that there 
must be no stoppage of work on account 
of any sort of grievance. To avoid that, 
practical machinery must be devised for 
the adjustment of grievances. 

Accordingly, the contending parties in 
the Globe-Miami district were induced 
to resume work on the following basis: 
The appointment of a committee at each 
mine consisting of working miners, for 
the purpose of dealing with the employ- 
ers in the matter of grievances; the re- 
employment of all strikers, excepting 
“those guilty of seditious utterances 
against the United States, or those who 
have membership in an organization that 
does not recognize the obligation of con- 
tracts’; the appointment of an arbitra- 
tor representing the government, who is 
to settle all disputed questions of fact. 
“The machinery thus provided,” says 
the statement, “is in substitution for 
strikes and lock-outs during the period 
of the war.” 

After settling the trouble in the 
Globe-Miami district, the commission 
proceeded to take up the difficulties in 
the neighboring Clifton-Morenci-Met- 
calf district. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN WAR 
TIMES 


HE Civil Liberties Bureau of the 

American Union’ Against Militar- 
ism, has become an independent agency 
under the new name of the National 
Civil Liberties Bureau, with headquar- 
ters at 70 Fifth avenue, New York city, 
and a Washington office in the Munsey 
building. The bureau retains the same 
staff of 150 cooperating attorneys 
throughout the country. 

The bureau secures legal aid wher- 
ever constitutional rights are violated 
under pressure of war. Reports of cases 
are secured through a clipping service 
and correspondents in leading cities. 
Legal references and briefs are pre- 
pared to aid the attorneys. Test cases 
are being brought through the courts to 
determine the validity of certain war- 
time legislation restrictive of constitu- 
tional liberties. Complete records are 
being collected of all war-time measures 
and cases in order to provide an effective 
basis for further protecting constitution- 
al rights after the war is over. Active 
cooperation is maintained with national 
and local organizations of the radical 
and liberal groups. The bureau is also 
endeavoring to secure a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of the conscientious 
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objector, in cooperation with religious 
and liberal organizations. 

The bureau quotes Lord Parmoor’s 
recent statement in the House of Lords 
as illustrative of its underlying purpose: 
“The supreme test of civil liberty is the 
determination to protect an unpopular 
minority in a time of national excite- 
ment.” The bureau holds that “the 
rights of minorities in a democracy are 
as fundamental as those of majorities 
and as necessary to the preservation of 
the democratic principle.” 

While the bureau is active chiefly in 
behalf of persons, organizations and pub- 
lications which are working for peace, 
and for the conscientious objector, it 
announces that it is not adopting a pol- 
icy of obstruction or attempting to em- 
barrass the government in any way— 
“it stands for the preservation of con- 
stitutional rights on general principle in 
the interest of democratic institutions” 
—and its work is done in close coopera- 
tion with government officials both local 
and federal. 

The director of the bureau is Roger 
N. Baldwin, formerly of St. Louis, who 
resigned his position as secretary of the 
Civic League last April to join the staff 
of the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism as a volunteer. The directing 
committee is composed of L. Hollings- 
worth Wood, chairman, Norman M. 
Thomas, vice-chairman; Helen Phelps 
Stokes, treasurer; Walter R. Nelles, 
counsel; Albert de Silver, John Lovejoy 
Elliott, Edmund C. Evans, John Haynes 
Holmes, Agnes Brown Leach and Amos 
Pinchot. Its Washington representative 


is Laurence Todd. 


THE BOY AND THE GREEN 
GARY FROG 


NE of the advantages of the work- 

study-play program of the Gary 
public school, which is now spreading 
in many American cities, and has be- 
come a political issue in New York city, 
is that it allows teachers greater freedom 
in disposing of the time of their classes. 
Teachers have used this freedom vari- 
ously. How she used it to make nature 
study more real, and the resulting en- 
counter between a boy and a frog, is 
told by Sara Crystal Breslow, a teacher 
in Public School 45, the Bronx, New 
York city: 


It would have been impossible to accom- 
plish under the old plan what J did. In the 
old school only twenty minutes were given 
to nature study. Under the Gary system 
the children have eighty minutes a day for 
thirteen weeks. I was able to take them 
on excursions into the fields and the parks, 
and to follow up in the classroom what they 
had learned there. As a result of these ex- 
cursions, children who didn’t like school, 
not only came to like but actually wouldn’t 
go anywhere else. 

I remember one very unmanageable boy 
who said when put into my class: “I’m not 
coming to school tomorrow.” 

“That’s all right,” I said, “neither are we.” 


(Continued on page 133) 


Best reference work for young folks; 
and best for their elders, of course 


24 Volumes 
80,000 Articles 


STRONG POINTS: 


rt Accuracy: all im- 
portant articles written by 
specialists. 


z. Authority: can be 
quoted on any subject with- 
out fear of successful con- 
tradiction. 


3. Comprehensiveness: 
covers a wider field than 
any other general refer- 
ence work. 
80,000 articles — 30,000 
more than any other ency- 
clopedia. 


4. Lucidity: written in 
language so plain that 
even the young folks can 
understand, 


5. Illustrations and 
Maps: carefully prepared 
to illuminate and explain 
the text. 


6. Convenience: printed 
on thin paper— not loo 
thin but easy to handle and 
to leaf. 


7. Arrangement: all 
subjects alphabetically ar- 
ranged and easy to find. 

8. Pronunciation: all 
except the most common 
words made clear by a 
simple phonetic system. 
Derivations also indicated. 
9. Bibliography: every 
important subject supple- 
mented by a full list of 
books that may be con- 
sulted. 


10. Courses of Reading 
and Study: afford spe- 
cialized help toward self- 
instruction in leading 
branches of knowledge. 


11. Research Bureau 
Service: provides subscri- 
bers the free privilege of 
information from our Edi- 
tors on any encyclopedic 
subject. 

12. Attractiveness: 
monthly prizes stimulate 
use of volumes, thus 7- 
creasing their interest and 
value. 


ee. 
Piiclne You to Get Other 
Good Books 


Those who know THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL Jest, prize it 
To know it one must 
use it. We want every owner 
of the work to wse and know 
and therefore #v7ze it, so we've 
arranged to mail each new 
subscriber a monthly list of 
ten guestions which may be 
from the 
EncyCLoP#p!IA, thus enti- 
tling the subscriber to any 

pow in the catalogue of 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc. 


You Can Easily Win a New 
Volume Each Month 


most, 


correctly answered 
$3.25 
SEE COUPON 


MAIL IT TO-DAY 
(0) 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., New York V4 


It contains , 


There is ove general reference work that 
not only affords unequalled aid to educators, 
clergymen, business men and women, 
librarians, judges, lawyers, physicians and 
those belonging to other professions and 
callings, but which, as Amelia E. Barr 
says, is ‘“a family reference book of the highest 
order.’ 'Vhat work is 


The New International 
Encyclop sedi q Second Edition; 


Just Completed 
REVISED, REWRITTEN AND RESET FROM A TO Z 
SIZE OF PAGE ENLARGED NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES 
Editors: FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 
More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 


Professional and business people buy the 
New International because it helps them 
do more work, do it better, and do it easier, 
while parents buy it for the home because 
itis pronounced by those who know it to be 


Of great value to help the boys 
and girls in their school work 


That’s because they can easily understand it, and they ys 
become really interested in reading the volumes. (See ok 
“Strong Point,’” No. 4, at left.) In order to it 
gain an adequate idea of the value of the work = 


Study —a valuable educational ad- /& 
junct for personal use or to help the 

poung vere le along the knowledge- /~ 
road. v 


The Coupon Brings the oe 
fx 


(Second Edition), 


Illustrated Book. Tear 
off and Mail it To-day /? 


The Book is especially & 
impressive with respect Is Name 
to the zew knowledge, 
which most other en- 
cyclopedias do not WA 
contain, ad 


° 
Vv 


ROW ose eos 


Occupation’... sence ssc sirvinn snes 


Busy Address ...:teek abacus Weleleleieis ae 
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Zi 


' for the whole family Is Survey 

Send in the Coupon 7@~ Seg RODE 

You will receive promptly our 80-page Illus- ,“g COMI 

trated Book about the xew knowledge, show- fu Pablithess 

ing Specimen Pages, Color Plates, En- 449 Fourth Ave. 

gravings and Mags, with list of subjects 2 New. York City 
covered by the Courses of Reading and ay 


Send me full infor- 
mation regarding 
The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopxdia 
with 
details of the present spe- 
cial price, etc., and Month- 
ly List of Prize-Questions. 
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FOOD FACTS 


| Ca 


FOOD = 


TAA 


METROPOLITAN LIFE =| 
INSURANCE COMPANY : =| 


The METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


announces the publication of a new booklet— 


FOOD FACTS 


The following table of contents indicates its scope: 


CHAPTER I.—Where to Buy. 
CHAPTER II.—How to Buy Cheaply. 

CHAPTER III.—Clean Food and Disease Prevention. 
CHAPTER IV.— Wise Food and Health. 
CHAPTER V.—Cooking Foods. 

CHAPTER VI.—Good Food Habits. 


In this booklet Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, the author, brings 
out in simple language the fundamental facts in regard to the 
purchase, preparation and use of foods. 


This publication is a contribution on the part of the Company 
to the present war preparation ofthe Country. Individual copies 
or limited supplies may be secured without cost from the Metro- 
politan Representative in your city or by application to the 


WELFARE DIVISION 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.%® Avenue" New York City 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initiai, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE, Initiative, Efficiency, Or- 
anizer. School of Philanthropy and uni- 
ersity graduate. Thorough training and 
xperience in Research, Charities, Recrea- 
ion, Industrial Welfare. Address 2614 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN secretary seeks position in so- 
ial center or welfare work. Ten years’ 
business experience, three years in social 
work. Salary moderate if opportunity is 
large. Address 2629 Survey. 


MAN, thirty-two, Jewish, American born, 
single, college graduate, successful attorney 
for past six years. Desire to enter Social 
Service; ten years experience as volunteer 
worker; formerly industrial investigator in 
Bureau of Labor. Prefer Executive posi- 
tion. Highest references. Address 2637 
SURVEY. 


SECRETARY stenographer wishes posi- 
tion evenings, Saturday afternoons. Ad- 
dress 2638 Survey. 


WOMAN, English, experienced, desires 


position as matron of institution. Address 
2639 SurRvEY. 
WANTED—A position as Supt. or 


Matron along institutional lines, working 
girls’ home, industrial or children. Had ex- 
perience in all these lines. Best references. 
Protestant. Address 2640 Survey. 


MAN—School of Philanthropy and Uni- 
versity training; experience in charities, 
settlement, immigration and research. Ad- 
dress 2642 Survey. 


JEWISH man—college graduate with ex- 
perience in Social and Relief work, at 
present holding position of Superintendent 
of Federated Charities in a small commu- 
nity, desires to change position. Address 
2643 SuRVEY. 


WOMAN, capable, educated, desires 


| position as companion or attendant to 


elderly woman. References. Address 2644 


SURVEY. 


SOCIAL Investigator, clerical worker; 
woman with exceptional qualifications, ref- 
erences and civil service experience. Well 
educated; speaks English, French, German, 
Russian, Polish, Italian and Spanish. Ad- 
dress 2646 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Superintendent for Settle- 
ment house in a Pennsylvania town of 
25,000 population. Address 2626 Survey. 


PEE SURVEY SF OR: JIN OVE BER 


WANTED-—Assistant to the manager of 
a Woman’s Exchange in a small Florida 
winter resort, January to April. Work in- 
cludes salesmanship, simple accounts, mak- 


ing and service of tea. References re- 
quired. Address 2641 Survey. 


WANTED—SEVERAL HEBREW 
TEACHERS, among them one who can 
conduct orthodox services. Good salaries 
for good men. State experience and salary 
expectations in appiication to Superinten- 
dent Hresprew Orrxans Home, 12th and 
Green Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. Also EX- 
PERIENCED BOYS’ SUPERVISOR 
(Jew or Gentile). 


A SMALL National Civic Organization 
with paid field secretary and volunteer part 
time resident secretary in New York wants 
college trained assistant secretary to run 
the office. Should be fair stenographer and 
with some business or civic experience. At- 
tractive opportunity for intelligence and 
initiative. Address Orrorp Soap CoMPANY, 
17 Battery Place, stating experience and 
previous salary. 


WANTED—Assistant to matron in 
small temporary home for children. New 
England town, country environs, fine ad- 
vantages. Matron cheery and kind, pleas- 
ant to work with. Monthly salary $30 for 
first year, with hours off and week-end 
every five weeks, vacation of three weeks 
first summer, after that raise in salary and 
longer vacation. Address 2645 Survey. 


THE BOY AND THE GREEN 
GARY FROG 


(Continued from page 131) 


“Goin’ to play hookey?” he asked. 
“Something like that,” I said. 


Then I told him that all the class were 
to meet at the gate the next morning and 
to go out into the country. He was there 
with the others, interested but still mis- 
chievous. We passed a pond shortly and 
I heard him calling me. 


“You see this frog?” he said. “He can 
do tricks! I picked him out of the water 
’cause I wanted to throw stones at him. In 
the water he was brown with green spots 
on him, but when I put him in the grass 
he was all green.” 


That boy had discovered for himself the 
possibilities of protective coloring; and after 
that he was all eagerness to learn. 


The first time the district superintendent 
came, I was told that he expected the chil- 
dren to speak for twenty minutes on any 
subject that had been taught. I didn’t know 
if my children could do that or not, for I 
hadn’t drilled them so much in expression 
as in impression. But even I was surprised 
to see how much they were able to express. 
Every boy in that class was alive with in- 
terest over some experiment he had made 
or some plant that he wanted to tell about. 


My children know the why and wherefore 
of all their movements. Any teacher should 
‘appreciate that. The isolation of the class- 
room is broken up. The whole world has 
become a laboratory for the child, and the 
classroom a place to which he can return, 
just as you do to your desk, to tabulate what 
he has gathered. My excursions made the 
child’s brain more alert; they brought him 
into such a mood that he could concentrate 
upon whatever he was learning. 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 


books; American lihrary Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 
American Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 a 


year; Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, New 
York. 


A Voice in the Wilderness; $1 a year. A magazine 
of sane radicalism. At present deals particu- 
larly with our autocratic suppression of free 
speech, free press and peaceable assembly. An 
indispensable magazine to the lover of liberty. 
12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


The Child Lahor Rulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22 
street, New York 


The Cluh Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St.. New York 


The Co-operative Consumer; monthly; 50 cts. per 
year. Co-operative League of America, 2 est 
13 St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a year. De- 
voted to medical sociology, rational sexology, 
birth control, etc. Wm. Robinson, M.D., 
Editor. 12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union 
Square, New York. 


National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, construetive; Na- 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c, postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 

Proportsonal Representation Review; 
40 cents a year. 
sentation League, 
Philadelphia. 

Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; 
year; The Social ygiene Bulletin; monthly: 
$.25 per year; both free to members; pub 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105. W. 40 St., New York. 

Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and. forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


(Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.) 
Order pamphlets from publishers. 
AMERICAN PLaNn FoR KEEPING THE BiBLE IN Pus- 
Lic ScHooLs; 32 pp., 6 cents postpaid, and A 
PRIMER OF THE SCIENCE OF INTERNATIONALISM} 
96 pp., 15 cents postpaid. Published by Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Ave., 

S. E., Washington, D 


Buyinc CLuss. Published by the Co-operative 


quarterly; 
American Proportional Repre- 
802 Franklin Bank Bldg., 


na- 


600 


$2 per 


League of America, 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 5 cents. 
Co-OPERATION IN THE UniTep States. C, W. 


Perky, Co-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


Tue Gary Pian 1n New York City Scuoots. 
Peter J. Brady, 823-4 World Building, New York. 


INHERITANCE OF STATURE. By Charles B. Daven- 
port. Eugenics Record Office Bulletin No. 18, 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 40 cents. 


Law ConcerninG CuHILpren Born Out or Wep- 
LocK (so-called Castberg law). Adopted by the 
Norwegian Storthing, April 10, 1915. 10 cents 
from chairman of committee on Castberg Law, 
679 Lincoln Parkway, Chicago, 


Makinc THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Tre RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION FoR HUMANITY. 
Baccalaureate sermon preached by Rabbi Eman- 
nel Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa, at Nebraska 
State Normal School. 5 cents. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Survey 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SuRVEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, NiIL. 
Birth Registration, AasPIM. 
Blindness, Ncrs. 

Cancer, Ascc, 

Central Councils, Aaoc. 
Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Amer. Assn. for Org.. Charity. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, Nut, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 

Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Exhibit Assn. 

Natl. Com. for Better Films. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, AasPIM, Necsw, Nspig, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. 

CIVICS a at! D 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 

Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Natl. Municipal League. 

Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 

Civilian Relief, Arc 

Clinics, Industrial, Nex. 

Commission Government, Nut, Szo. 

Community Organization, AIss. 

Conservation, Ccnt. 

[of vision], Neps. 

Clubs, Niww. 

Consumers, Cra. 

Cooperation, Cra. 

Coordination Social Agencies, Aapc, AIss. 

Correction, Ncsw. 

Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 
Credit Unions, Mass. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Cooperative dengue of America. 
Natl. Kindergarten Assn, 
Natl. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ep. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of : 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 
Young Women’s Christian. "hasocintiva’ 


Credit Union Assn. 


Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 

Electoral Reform, Nau, Tr, APKL. 
Eugenics, Er. 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps, Nysxs. 
Fatigue, Ncw. 

Feeblemindedness, CrrmM, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation 
Franchises, Nu. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn. 
Amer. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Com.of One Hund. on Natl. Health. 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Nesw, NcweEa, 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AALL. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Net, Netc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physieal Education, Ywea. 
Idiocy, Cprm. 
Imbecility, Crru. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras, Tas. 
Industrial hygiene, APHA. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Consumers League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Nspie. 

Insanity, Nema. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL pee ATIOnS 
Anti-Imperialist Leagu 
Com. on Int. Justice Sea Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aarti, Nez, Ncte. 

Legislative Reform, APRL. 

Liquor, Nu. 


LIBRARIES 
American Library Assn. 
Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Crrm, Ncemu. . 
Military Relief, Arc. uM 
Minimum Wage, Net. 
Mountain Whites, RsF. 
Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, Nu. 
National Service, Arss. 
Negro Training, Hz, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, Apna, Arc, Nopus. 
Open Air Schools, Naspr. 


PEACE 
National Woman’s Peace Party, Art. 

Peonage, Naacr. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, PRaa. 

Police, Nu. 

Protection Women Workers, 

Prostitution, AsHa. 

Public Health, Arua, CoHNnH, 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute, 
AutL, Er, Ar. 

Reconstruction, Nesw. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Ywea. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., 
Sanatoria. Naspt. 
Savings, Mcva. 
Self-Government, Niww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Natl. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asna, Nysns. 
Schools. Anga, Hr, Tx. 
Short Ballot, Sxo. 
Short Working Hours, Net. 


Neu, Ntas. 


Norus. 


Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcva. 


Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


Social Agencies, Surveys of, Aaoc. 
Social Hygiene, Asuna, Nyszs. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Dept. of Soc. and Public Service, Ava. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, RsF. | 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 4 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. q 
- Ncmu, Praa, Ncwes, NspPie. a | 
Taxation, NL. j 
Thrift, Mcua. } 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers’ Aid Society. 
Travelers Aid Society. 


Cyw. 
Tubsrculeste, Naspt, | 
Vocational Education, Netc., Reser. 
Unemployment, AALt, ; 


WAR RELIEF q 
Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywee 


WOMEN a 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. i 
Nati. Consumers’ League. Z| 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. | 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. d 
Young Women’s Christian Association. ql 

Working Girls, Cyw, Nras, Tass, Nuww, Tas. — | 


‘ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGE 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 
New York. Workmen’s compensation; health 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one?) | 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor sei 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZ 
Sarerart eh halk W. H. Lethrop, ch’n; F 

McLean, gen. sec’y; 130 E, 22 St., New Yor 1 
Courecpendeiee and active field work in the o | 
ganization, and solution of problems confrontingy 
charity organization societies and councils of 
social agencies; surveys of social agencies; plas 
for proper coordination of effort between diff 
social agencies. 


AMERICAN ASSOC, FOR STUDY AND PRE a: 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Ge ok le 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Bal i 
more. Literature on request. Traveling exhibit th 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetri cal | 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIO: 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized fot 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu 
tion and community. Studies problems connected) 
with the household. Publishes Journal of Home 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERV) 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y. Edward W. Bemis, Robert) 
A. Woods, dept. directors, Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York. Welcome inquiries as to al 
matters of community organization and progress 
Members of its staff glad to enter into consulta j 
tion by correspondence about given conditions 
or particular projects. Assists in bringing to im 
dividual new undertakings the combined results 
and lessons of the best productive achievement) 
Seeks to bring about better cooperation among spe 
cialized national organizations, toward securin 
the more comprehensive local application of theif 
types of service. a 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Geo ge 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Ch 
cago. Furnishes information about organizin 
libraries, planning  librar buildings, trainin 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List ef publi: 
cations on request. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Frankli 

Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a ratio 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


bai Seo PUBLIC HEALTH ABBOCIATIO 
W. A. Evans, pres., Chicago; A. W. Hed 
ahs ‘acting sec’y; 1039 Boylston t.. 
ject: to promote public and personal health. Healt! 
Employment Bureau lists health officers, 
health nurses, industrial hygienists, etc. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS — National officers 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 


resident; Robert DeForest, vice-president 
ohn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, . 
counselor; Charles L, Magee, secretary; Hon. 


William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager 

Central Committee, a win by the President: 
of the United States: liam Howard Tete cui 
Tascing, Secretary, of State bebe Seen ee 

nsin ecretary 0} eet r) aa 
liams, Gonerotiar of the Currency; Majer-General 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 
Rear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 

War Council, sree ees by the President of the 
United States: enry P. Davison, chairman; 
Charles D, Norton, Grayson M.-P, Murphy, John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 

Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner to Europe. 

Department of Militery Relief: John D. Ryan, 
director-general; Gen, Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general, 

Department of Civilian Relief: W. Frank Per- 
sons, director-general. 


Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 
Connor. 
Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 


ane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
ice, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau_of Town 
and County Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 


Clement, director. } 

Woman’s Bureau: Miss Florence Marshall, di- 
rector. 

Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. © 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO. 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases. 


and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
price upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publication free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moonfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Irving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protect and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years successful work throughout United States 
‘and Canada; estimates furnished. 


COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED ON NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH—E. F. Robbins, exec. sec’y; 
203 E. 27 St., New York. To unite all govern- 
ment health agencies into a National Department 
of Health to inform the people how to prevent 
disease. 


COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED—Joseph P. Byers, ex. sec’y; 
Empire Bldg., Phila. Object to spread knowledge 
concerning extent and menace of feebleminded- 
ness; initiate methods for control and eradication. 


. CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York City. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice on all phases of consumers’ 
co-operation, foreign and American. Annual mem- 
bership, $1, includes monthly, Co-Operative Con- 
sumer. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) 
—Department of Immigrant Aid, with headquar- 
ters, 242 E. Broadway, New York. Miss Helen 
Winkler, ch’n; gives friendly aid to immigrant 
irls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has interna- 
tional system of safeguarding. Invites member- 
ship. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION—EI- 
mer S. Forbes, sec’y; 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Makes community studies; suggests social work; 
oublishes bulletins. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor Dayid Starr Jordan, pres; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
genl. sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec, sec’y; Rev. 
» Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec'y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. : 
Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. | 
Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. Phe 
Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. : 
Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
orin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, —< 
Hampton, Va. ‘(Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. 


Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION—J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, makes loans to them and 
assists in their organization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorefield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M. D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 st., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; mothers’ pensions; juvenile 
delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. 
Publishes quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photo- 
graph, slides, and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave.. 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq.. 
New York. Write for pamphlets on mental hy 
giene, prevention of insanity and mental deficiency 
care of insane and feebleminded, surveys, social 
service in mental’ hygiene, state societies for men 
tal hygiene. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
man. dir.; Gordon L. Berry, fld. sec’y; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22 St. New York. 
Objects: To furnish information for associations. 
commissions and persons working to conserve 
vision; to publish literature of movement; to fur- 


nish exhibits, lantern slides, lectures. Printed 
matter: samples free; quantities at cost. Invites 
membership. Field, United States. Inclydes 


N. Y. State Com. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
/Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Gen- 
eral organization to discuss principles of humani- 
tarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. 
Membership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas 
City, May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chair- 
men: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, 

odder. 
Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Mrs. Jessie D. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 


Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—Mrs, Flor- 
ence Kelley, gen. sec’y; 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 87 branch leagues. 15,000 members. War 
program: To help our industrial army by pro- 
moting clinics for treatment of new diseases (in- 
cident to munitions work and to fatigue and 
strain); reasonable working hours; safe and sani- 
tary working conditions; decent standards of liv- 
ing; safeguards for women taking men’s places in 
industry; protection for children. Minimum mem- 
bership, $2 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
—250 Madison Ave., New York. Object: To 
have the kindergarten established in every public 
school. Four million children in the United States 
are now without this training. Furnishes bul- 
letins, exhibits, lecturers. advice and information. 
In cooperation with United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, works for adequate legislation and for a 
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wider interest in this method of increasing intelli- 
gence and reducing crime, Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New 
York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation and 
instruction in self-governing and supporting groups 
for girls over working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUF 
—Sun Bldg., N, Y. Advocates selection, distribu- 
tion and Americanization and opposes indiscrimi- 
nate restriction. Catalog of publications on re 
quest. Membership ($1 up) includes all available 
pamphlets. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL’ LEAGUE — Lawson 

urdy, pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, sec’y} 
North American Bldg., Phila.; charters; commis- 
sion government; taxation; police; liquor; elec- 
toral reform; finances; accounting; efficiency; 
civic education; franchises; school extension. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided voea- 
tional education; organization of industria] scheols 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


WATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave.. 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
noo especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
rian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purppse 
of this organization is to enlist all American woin- 
en in arousing the nations to respect the sacred- 
ness of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago. Organizes working women for their 
own protection and advancement. All endorsing 
this work eligible for membership. For informa- 
tion regarding activities read the League magazine, 
Life and Labor. $1 a year. 


NEW YORK SOCIAL HYGIENE SOCIET™ 
(Formerly Society of Sanitary and Mora) 
Prophylaxis)—Dr. James Pederson, sec’y; 105 W 
40 St., New York. Seven educational pamphlets 
10c. each. Four reprints, 5c. each. Dues—Ac- 
tive, $2; Contributing, $5; sustaining, $10. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent literature; 
selected bibliographies. Maintains lecture bureau 
and health exhibit. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ae- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 

ept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
Dir., 130 E. 22 st., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics. Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits. Industrial Studies, Library, South- 
ern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard §S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
4 Ave., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t, city man- 
ager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


TRAVELERS’ AID SOCIETY—Orin C. Baker 
gen’l sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., New York. Pro- 
vides advice, guidance and protection to travelers, 
especially women and girls, who need assistance. 
It is non-sectarian and its services are free ir- 
respective of race, creed, class or sex. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases ef the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott. sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Mabel Cratty, general sec’y; 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York. To advance the physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county Associa- 
tions; hygiene and physical education; gymna- 
siums, swimming-pools and summer camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
and business classes; employment bureaus; Bible 
study and vesper services; holiday homes;-.na- 
tional training school for seeretaries; foreign 
work; war emergency work. ; 


“‘ Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 
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MAZDA Service 


—a systematic re- 
search for mak- 
ing lamps more 
economical 


THE MEANING OF MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide ser- 
vice to certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose 
is to collect and select scientific and practical 
information concerning progress and develop- 
ments in the art of incandescent lamp manu- 
facturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. 


MAZDA Service is centered in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady. The mark MAZDA can appear 
only on lamps which meet the standards of- 
MAZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of 
quality. ‘This trademark is the property of the 
General Electric Company. 
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